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John Sevcik, Burton-Dixie’s Shirt-Sleeved President, Puts 
Himself in the Other Fellow’s Shoes (Page 14) 





75 Years of Service to the Nation 


For three-quarters of a century the 
Bell System has rendered service ot 
more and more value to the American 
people. The telephone began in this 
country. Here it has been most widely 
developed and used. This is a great 
asset in helping to defend the free 
dom of the United States. 


Our telephone service is also a prod 
uct of freedom. In the building of the 
Bell System, countless discoveries and 
inventions have had to be achieved by 
the inquiring spirit of free men. Op 
portunity has been open to all. Com 
petition has flourished throughout the 
organization. Worth-while incentives 


and reasonable Te wards have foste red 
the will and capacity for leadership. 
In the rendering of service day by day, 
the responsibility to get the message 
through is accepted as a public trust: 
that too is the exercise of freedom. 


All that has been achieved flows 
from the nation we serve. Under pub 
lic regulation, the Bell System has 
generally been allowed the freedom it 
needs to perform its service W ell. It is 
essential that this freedom to serve be 
undiminished; that research and in 
vention go vigorously forward; that 
new leaders be encouraged and pre 
pared to lead; and that earnings be 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


fully adequate to continue to pay cood 
wages to employees, and a return to 
investors sufficient to attract and pro 
tect the billions of dollars of savings 
that make the service possible. 


Through the years private enterprise 
and public policy in telephone com 
munication have returned a value 
beyond price. We are confident they 
will do no less in the years to come. 
We are determined to meet the re 
sponsibilities entrusted to us, and we 
pledge our utmost efforts, always, in 
devotion to the public service and to 
the lasting security and advantage 
of the people of the United States 
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Hous Your Manpower Heaaache7 


“THERE ARE 20,000 WAYS TO EARN A In still another article on man- 
living, yet 90 per cent of all college power, a prominent executive takes 
students demand training in one of a few pokes at the business executive 
four or five professions,” declares who neglects to do his share in the 
Dr. F. L. Stovall, head of the psy- company training program for young 
chology department at Houston Uni- executives. He tells why and how 
versity. “One reason for the rush young men can be drawn into busi- 
to enter a few ‘halo’ professions is ness and prepared for future re- 
that business fails to tell young sponsibilities. Several other helpful 
people about the jobs it has open and articles, especially keyed to help you 
the opportunities which exist in to- solve current problems, are promised 
day’s business and industrial world,” for August—including more of the 
declares Dr. Stovall. widely read “100 Best Offices” series 
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1931 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
YEAR BOOK 
containing 224 fact-filled pages, reporting 
latest techniques and developments in indus- 


trial relations. Bring yourself up to the minute 
on what's doing in 


Audio-visual programs 
in-plant feeding 
Safety on the job 
Employee publications 
Industrial lighting 
Collective bargaining 
Employee health 
Personnel selection 
Job evaluation 
Suggestion systems 


and many other all-important phases of in- 
dustrial relations. 


PLUS USEFUL DIRECTORIES 
Directory of Who's Who in 
Industrial Relations 
Directory of Associations 
Directory of Management 
Counselors 
Directory of Labor Unions 


Special feature: Where-to-Buy-It listing in each 
chapter tells sources of supply for products 
helpful in improving employee relations 


$5.00 -- 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinols 


84%, by Il inches -- Bristol Cover 
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100 Per Cent Incorrect 


To the Editor: 


Having just returned from the 
32nd annual international conference 
of National Office Management As- 
sociation, I believe your comments 
on convention programs in March of 
Business columns in April as applied 
to NOMA are 100 per cent INCOR- 
RECT!—G. Freperic Moopy, presi- 
dent, Providence Chapter, NOMA 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Moopy: This is one time we 
are glad we could be proved wrong! 
NOMA is, of course, a notable ex- 
ception to our contention that such 
gatherings “ain’t what they used 
to be.” 


‘Endorse Face of Checks 


To the Editor: 

The article, “Why Endorse the 
Backs of Checks?”, in the May issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS was very 
interesting. New ideas, such as the 
one you wrote about, are like a 
breath of fresh air! 

I am going to work on the idea 
immediately to see whether or not 
we can take advantage of it. 

I think your publication is steadily 
improving.—J. F. Bair, general 
manager, The Association of Western 
Railways, Chicago, Ill 


To the Editor: 

In the May issue you had an 
article entitled, “Why Endorse the 
Backs of Checks?” Would it be 
possible to furnish me a sample of 
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the check described in the article? 
W. C. WAGGONER, controller, Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill 


Mr. WAGGONER: We don’t have one 
here, but you can get a sample 
check from Mr. Oakah L. Jones, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
624 S. Boston Ave., Tulsa, Okla 


How Business Operates 
To the Editor: 

Thank you for the copy of the 
May issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
which commented on the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Company economic education 
program. We have made some 
progress since this report. 

You will find enclosed a copy of 
a booklet that I think may interest 
you. Its subject is the causes and 
cures of inflation. Its purpose is to 
help create a more favorable climate 
for sound fiscal policy. 

To determine the effectiveness of 
the booklet as a means for conveying 
information and changing opinions, 
we arranged for an impartial test on 
our employees by the Psychological 
Corporation. Their findings indicate 
that it is effective in promoting a 
higher appreciation of recommended 
ways to stop inflation. 

You may also be interested to 
know that we plan to recommend its 
use by other employers and civic 
groups through advertisements in a 
number of trade publications. 

Our objective in this effort, as well 
as in subsequent projects we have 
in mind, is to provide effective tools 
to combat the dangers to the free- 
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dom of the individual—P. L. 
WHEELER, general personnel depart- 
ment, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Charles Percy, our president, 
has asked me to thank you very 
much for your kindness in sending 
the May issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

He is very shortly leading a panel 
discussion on the subject of “Eco- 
nomic Education for Employees,” 
and the material contained in your 
story by Wells Norris will, of course, 
be of real assistance to him.—C. K. 
PRESTON, department of public rela- 
tions, Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


AB in Air Force Manual 


To the Editor: 

The article in the March issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS entitled, “What 
It Takes to Win Enthusiasm of Em- 
ployees in Any Business,” by Eugene 
Whitmore, appeals to me greatly. 

I am preparing a manual for the 
U. S. Air Force on personnel man- 
agement, and would like to reprint 
this article. I plan to identify your 
magazine and the author in the in- 
troduction of the insert. 

Your permission to the USAF to 
reproduce this material would be 
much appreciated.—FREDERICK F. 
VREELAND, Lt. Colonel, USAF’, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CoL. VREELAND: We are pleased to 
give you permission to reprint the 
article in your manual. 


Students Fill Gaps 


To the Editor: 


I read with much interest the 
article, “Students Fill Gaps in Busi- 
ness,” in the May issue. 

We have been participating in such 
a program in cooperation with the 
Medford High School, Medford, 
Massachusetts, since 1947, and 
thought you might be interested in 
reading of our success with this type 
of program. 

Students in this program work as 
alternate teams, working full time 
for 2 weeks, and returning to school 
for 2 weeks for the entire school 
year. 

These students have been very 
valuable for filling in during the 
work periods. Of the students we 
have taken on the cooperative plan 
since 1947, we have 20 employees 
still employed, many of whom have 
earned promotions to higher graded 
positions. 

We have found the program of 
great value in giving us experienced 
clerks each year. The school co- 
operates in giving special training at 
our request.—Miss C. E. GRAINGER, 
employment supervisor, Massachu- 
setts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
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IDEAS FOR SHIPPING ORDERS FASTER 


Customer's name, full details, on request. 


ANTICIPATING a rising volume of orders, a midwest 
furniture manufacturer welcomed the continuing service 
of Standard’s representative in re-study of a key record sys- 
tem—a system which itself had “greatly reduced the paper- 
work required” a few years before. The striking outcome 
of thorough A,B,C analysis, (outlined below) is fully de- 
scribed in PS. 18* ... 


A. Develop the best procedure. Tabulating department im- 
mediately originates order-booking, shipping & invoice 
forms, freeing Shipping of paperwork delays. 

B. Simplify the writing method. ay So typist easily reop- 
erates tabulated 8-part Kant-Slip form on typewriter also 
equipped with pinfeed platen, to add several entries only. 


€. Design the most efficient form. Half the total number of 
copies written before, now convey information better. 
Paperwork Simplification is being directed today to helping 
our customers get the most out of their Standard Register 
systems. Representatives, analysts, form designers, service- 
men are re-examining systems . . . against today’s require- 
ments . . . with the above three basic objectives. 


* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write 
for recent issues of Paperwork Simplification magazine. 
The Standard Register Co., 607 Campbell St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. ; 
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KANT-SLIP 
continuous forms 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 
Advonces form into 
new writing position 

in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continy- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS. 
Sign, dote, number, 
trim, teor off, stock 
Kont-Ship forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 
Better records 
by hond 
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UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 
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Cardineer the revolutionary file . 


© Cuts record-handling time over 50% 
©@ Doubles your clerk’s work capacity 


© Streamlined and speeded the office 
routine for thousands of businesses! 


We don’t have to remind you about 
the tight labor market under today’s unusual 
business conditions. We do suggest that you can do 
something about it right now —a solution that has 
assisted every type of business in the land . . . Cardineer! 
Yes, Cardineer applied to any or all of your 
basic business records (inventory, cost, sales, etc.) will 
noticeably increase the individual work capacity of every clerk in 
your office, and add new efficiency to your entire operation. To get the 
complete facts on Cardineer use the coupon below — Now! 


Diebold, Incorporated, Mulberry Road, Canton 2, Ohio. Dept. C-1. 


Clip Now For the Profitable Details 


Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio 
Yes, I'm interested in stretching my office “woman-power” A t 


nd would like complete facts o ‘ardineer withou 
and ild | plete fact n Cardineer thout RECORD HANDLING 


obligation. 


N asc eipebniiael ; ——— 
ae _ Microfilm © Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing Equip- 


ment © Safes, Chests and Vault Doors © Bank Vault 
Equipment ¢ Burglar Alarms 
Factory Branches and Dealers in all principal cities 


Company .......... 
Address 





Serving Business for over 92 years. 
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mall Hi Business 


The Trucking Industry may be in 
for a bad time, and many of its 
present troubies are self-invited. 
For example, Illinois legislature 
has just slapped new taxes on 
trucking which will cost the indus- 
try an estimated $20 million a 
year. While the various tax bills, 
some of which were undeniably 
punitive, were being bandied about 
the legislature, truckers were 
boldly overloading trucks every 
day. Reports of fines for overload- 
ing appeared in the papers daily, 
and the names of certain com- 
panies were repeated often enough 
to indicate that the truckers were 
flouting the law intentionally and 
defiantly. 


Governor Stevenson of Illinois 
wanted a bill passed that would 
cost the truckers $28 million 
annually. He vigorously criticized 
the industry for its lobbying, and 
for the funds it is alleged to have 
raised to influence legislators to a 
more favorable view of trucking. 
Long wrangles about truck legis- 
lation marked the entire session of 
the Texas legislature. So far this 
year, 44 states have passed 166 tax 
laws concerning motor vehicles, 
according to a report just released 
by Commerce Clearing House. And 
all the returns are not in. This 
figure does not include gasoline 
tax bills, most of which dealt with 
raising the present gasoline taxes. 
There were 65 gas tax bills. Our 
lawmakers, the press, the public 
everywhere seem intent on pun- 
ishing the trucking industry. How 
long it can continue to defy the 
laws, to spend large sums for 
lobbying, and to ride roughshod 
over public opinion remains to be 
seen. The entire trucking indus- 
try—both the good and the bad 
truckers, the law abiders and the 
law defiers—may be in for severe 
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punishment. Perhaps the $200,000 
or more raised to spend in Spring- 
field might have been better spent 
in educating its own members. 
Many other industries have long 
since realized that big sums spent 
by lobbyists were wasted. The 
Southern Pacific learned its costly 
lesson many years ago, and took 
a terrific beating from the Hearst 
newspapers and old Senator Hiram 
Johnson, before it stopped ladling 
out money to legislators and 
judges. Leaders of the trucking 
industry ought to read railroad 
history. 


The ‘‘Use’’ Tax tacked onto the 
Illinois trucking bill seems to be a 
vicious, dangerous, and medieval 
piece of legislation. It is designed 
to collect a tax from out-of-state 
truckers who use Illinois roads. If 
the Illinois legislators were any- 
thing but thimblewits, they would 
realize that other states will be 
quick to retaliate in one way or 
another. If Illinois can charge 
Iowa or Missouri ‘truckers a “‘use”’ 
tax for running over Illinois 
roads, what is there to keep the 
other 47 states from slapping a 
“use” tax on Illinois trucks? What 
some of the southern legislators 
will do to Illinois is not going to 
be funny, if the Illinois “use” tax 
begins to harass and worry south- 
ern truckers. We already know 
what Florida does to out-of-state 
motorists; other southern traffic 
officers only recently have begun 
to stop persecuting owners of 
motor vehicles from the ‘“dam- 
yankee” states. Now the war will 
start all over again, we fear. And 
it will be expensive, troublesome, 
and harassing to everybody. 


Clarence Saunders rides again. 
He invented the Piggly Wiggly 
store. He lost the big chain which 








he built up. He then started a 
chain named for himself and told 
the world that he was the sole 
owner of his name. He built an- 
other chain and lost that. Then he 
came up with the Keedoozle store, 
which was a complicated mechani- 
cal attempt to speed servicing and 
cut costs of handling food at retail. 
The Keedoozle job, described in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS in the fall of 
1948, was a failure. Now Mr. Saun- 
ders comes up with another at- 
tempt to mechanize retail food 
merchandising. It is called the 
Klik Push-Button Store. His new 
idea is to mechanize the dispens- 
ing of all food that can possibly 
be handled by gravity chutes. 
Mr. Saunders states that a store 
personnel of five could handle a 
$20,000-a-week volume, with one 
extra person on Friday and two 
extras on Saturday. Total invest- 
ment for the equipment: $25,000. 
We wish Mr. Saunders well. His 
work has stimulated many innova- 
tions in food merchandising, and 
while he seems to have had more 
than his share of misfortune, we 
believe that his lifelong fight to 
cut food distribution costs has 
been fruitful—to others and to the 
consumer, if not to himself. 


Mechanized Merchandising 
has one big fault, which the advo- 
cates of greater mechanization 
seem to overlook. It is that cus- 
tomers, women especially, enjoy 
the personal contact incident to 
being waited on and personally 
served in stores. We realize that 
the big supermarkets offer very 
little personal service. Yet it is 
amazing to observe how important 
the personalities of the manager, 
the butchers, the check-out clerks 
in even the largest supers are in 
influencing sales. A store can go 
just so far in eliminating person- 
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Works ata Desk Lethe “/his 


You will be surprised how little a modern JACKSON Desk costs 


Perhaps you think it would “cost a fortune” to 
give yourself and others new, modern, time- and 
motion-saving wood office furniture. 

Actually the cost may be much less than you 
imagine. And the cost will be returned to you in 
less than 4 years. It requires only a 3 per cent 
step-up in production to pay for new furniture in 
less than 4 years. 

We at Jasper Office Furniture Company who 
make Jackson Desks have worked out a formula 
for refurnishing offices. We have found that, on 
the average, new furniture costs only one-half of 
1 per cent of salaries for the life of the furniture. 

That is a mighty low price to pay for equipment 


which may increase your office production from 
15 to 20 per cent. 


elo} 5-351 5 ay Wer Ue @-tel. mols vas: 


Jackson Desk Dealers are ready to serve you in all 
key cities. We suggest that you write us today for 
the name of the dealer nearest you. Ask him to show 
you the figures, and to give you a copy of the famous 
booklet, “Lower Office Costs,” which shows how and 
why new, modern Jackson Furniture pays for itself 
in less than 4 years, and actually costs you nothing 
for the next 20 years. Consulting one of our Jackson 
Dealers may be the best investment of your time 
you can make in the next 6 months. 











WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LO. TT, 


JASPER, 


INDIANA 
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ality, no matter how much self- 
service or mechanization saves. 


Salinas Valley lettuce growers are 
in a jam with the Government be- 
cause they plowed up some unsal- 
able lettuce. The Attorney General 
of the United States has applied 
for an injunction in a Federal 
District Court preventing the 
farmers from plowing up lettuce 
and destroying it. They did this 
last year, and had planned to do 
it again this year. What does the 
Government want the lettuce 
growers to do—harvest the lettuce, 
store it in warehouses, let it rot, 
and thus add to the loss? Plowing 
up lettuce, tragic as it may seem 
at first glance, minimizes the loss 
and gives back to the soil, from 
whence it came, some of the min- 
erals and organic matter it holds. 
Of course, it seems to be okay for 
the Government to destroy pota- 
toes, so who can blame the lettuce 
growers for taking their cue from 
the Government? Bureaucratic 
stupidity seems to reach its zenith 
when it attempts to deal with 
natural products of the soil, de- 
pendent upon the hazards and 
vagaries of weather. 


Twenty-Two States, with Utah 
the latest, have passed resolutions 
calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to amend the constitution to 
limit income and inheritance taxes 
to 25 per cent. This seems to be a 
proposal worthy of the intensive 
support of business and industry. 
Not even the most vivid imagina- 
tion can estimate the harm being 
done to this country by the present 
tax program, which the Adminis- 
tration continually attempts to 
make more confiscatory. Only 10 
more states need to pass a similar 
resolution, then Congress can call 
a constitutional convention to con- 
sider the proposal. Such a limita- 
tion on taxation would bring about 
a long-term upsurge in business, 
the like of which America has 
never witnessed. 


President Carrol M. Shanks’ 
decision to decentralize Prudential 
Insurance is paying off in some 
unsuspected ways. First step in the 
decentralization plan was building 
a handsome, modern, and beauti- 
fully equipped office building in 
Los Angeles. The management at 
Los Angeles looked at its markets 
and decided to make a special 
effort in prosperous Phoenix. In 
1947, sales of Prudential insurance 
in Phoenix and its area were 
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$1,800,000. A careful study of the 
Phoenix market, a sound advertis- 
ing campaign to interest possible 
buyers, plus an enlarged selling 
staff brought sales up to better 
than $6,000,000 ($6,031,370) in 
1950. This brought Prudential’s 
share of the Phoenix market up 
from 3.7 per cent of the total in 
1947 to 16.1 per cent, as of March 
1951. Seems to be a striking bit of 
evidence that all we need to do 
to increase sales in this country 
is to put out a little more effort. In 
Houston Prudential’s new building 
is nearing completion, and another 
big building is scheduled for 
Chicago as part of the national 
decentralization program of the 
company. 


James Hill, Jr., board chairman 
and president of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., recently told the annual com- 
bined meeting of all the company’s 
standing committees: “Business is 
far more interested in continuity 
of operations and of profits than 
in a single year’s return. The fact 
that the top bracket of corporate 
income and excess profits taxes is 
today 77 per cent, and may be 
over 80 per cent tomorrow, should 
in no way be permitted to influ- 
ence operational decisions of busi- 
ness. To spend money needlessly, 
and therefore wastefully, because 
only 23 per cent is left for net 
earnings out of the top operating 
profits dollar, is to develop habits 
of business conduct which will as- 
suredly hurt business over the long 
run. Likewise, to avoid spending 
for research, production merchan- 
dising, and advertising because a 
business will realize only 23 cents 
out of every dollar of operating 
profit will also affect the ability of 
that business to live in an at- 
mosphere of free competition.” 


Edward H. Lane, president of The 
Lane Company, Inc., Alta Vista, 


Va., was elected “Man of the 
Year,” by the furniture industry 
at its midyear market session in 
Chicago in June. Mr. Lane’s story 
was well told by Wells Norris in 
an article in the August 1950 issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


1952 Model Cars promise to 
show more changes and improve- 
ments than for any model year 
since the early postwar period. 
Ford promises a job that is new 
from bumper to bumper. New-type 
automatic transmissions, power 
steering, and other major changes 
seem assured for late fall or early 
winter release; perhaps sooner, if 


buying is sluggish. Although prices 
have softened (via larger allow- 
ances for used cars), new cars are 
still moving well in most lines. The 
first 5 months of 1951 marked the 
biggest production of automobiles 
and trucks ever to be achieved in 
a similar period in automobile 
history. 


Convention Programs continue to 
be studded with dull speeches by 
Government men. We do not un- 
derstand why convention program 
committees feel that a Govern- 
ment man is a “must” for the pro- 
gram. Bureaucratic names on the 
program may make the convention 
seem important on paper, but the 
actual performance is usually a 
disappointment. Government men 
speaking before conventions and 
business meetings usually fail to 
tell anything which has not al- 
ready been in the public press. 
The system of getting clearances 
for speeches seems to prevent any 
real news from being released ex- 
cept by regular press conferences 
or statements mailed to the press. 
Reasons for omitting Government 
men from business meeting pro- 
grams seem to be: (1) Govern- 
ment men are dull speakers as a 
rule. (2) The speeches by the 
Washington wiseacres are likely to 
be misleading and packed with 
propaganda. (3) If you ask a top 
man to speak he may accept and 
then send a fourth-rate substitute 
to appear. (4) Few of the bureau- 
crats have anything worth while 
to say. (5) Your audience is al- 
ready tired of hearing these 
Government windbags anyway. 
Often Government men’s speeches 
are misleading because they just 
do not know the score, not because 
of any intent to be dishonest. 
Great damage has been done by 
Government speakers, supposedly 
with information right from the 
“feed box,’”’ who predicted short- 
ages of so-called critical materials. 
Last fall, certain senators went 
around the country saying that the 
Army alone wanted more alumi- 
num than the industry's total pro- 
duction capacity. While senators 
were scaring businessmen, other 
officials in Washington were mud- 
dling the aluminum procurement 
program, causing Canada to sell 
its aluminum to other countries 
and preventing adoption of a 
sound program. To anybody who 
wants a successful, fast-moving, 
helpful program, perhaps it would 
be better to leave the Washington 
boys to their cocktail parties by 
the Potomac. 











These Incentives Encourage 





Brake Shoe is really 10 businesses, employing just under 
10,000 people, operating 55 plants in many different parts 
of the country. Each one of these 10 businesses has a com- 
plete management organization—president, sales and 
operating vice presidents—as complete as separate 
companies of their size would have. The headquarters 
departments at New York are: Financial, secretarial, ac- 
counting, general purchasing, labor relations, safety and 
hygiene, advertising, research, each of which has a head 
with one or more assistants. To Mr. Given all these people 
are executives. Brake Shoe's ‘‘shipments to customers” in 
1950 were $106, 578, 958, highest in the company’s history. 
The company earned 5.6 per cent on each dollar of sales 
and 9.4 per cent on each dollar of net worth in 1950. Sales 


climbed to this figure from a low of $10,156,000 in 1932 





By William B. Given, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board, American Brake Shoe Company 


1. Executives must rate con- 
fidence of men 


When I became president of 
our company on July 1, 1929, 
it was obvious that my most im- 
portant, and probably most criti- 
cal, responsibility was the develop- 
ment of management people. We 
~needed more capable men in all 
ranks. On the compensation side 
a good job had been. done—in fact, 
very good. The problem was, what 
had been missing—why the acute 
shortage of competent people? I 
had been vice president for 8 years 
and the bad spots in our manage- 
ment were as much my fault as 
any other person’s. 

When we settled into construc- 
tive thinking, it became apparent 
to us that some of our executives 
did not rate the confidence of the 
men under them. We decided that 


William B. Given, Jr., educated at 
M.1.T. and Yale, started to work for 
Brake Shoe company in 1911 and 
worked up to the presidency in 1929 
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the Number One stimulant to man- 
power is the right kind of human 
beings in all executive positions. 
Everyone knows what kind of man 
he wants for his own boss. Obvi- 


ously, that kind, in all places of 
importance, must be our objective. 
This meant important replace- 
ments. In my opinion, the removal 
from executive places of each and 
every one not the kind of man you 
would enjoy working under is 
essential. 

None of us has ever done a com- 
plete job here. As you move the 
offenders aside or out, the others’ 
stimulation is immediately appar- 
ent. If you do not move then, it 
cannot be offset by inflated salaries 
or glorious stock plans for the 
others. 


2. There must be delegation 
of authority 


A great stimulant to competent 
people is a feeling of personal free- 
dom; freedom to think and plan 
boldly; freedom to venture along 
new and untried paths; freedom 
to fight back if their ideas or plans 
are attacked by superiors; freedom 
to take calculated risks. These ad- 
ventures make men restless to get 
home and tell the story. In the 
telling there is not only personal 
pride, but also pride of company. 
How the man’s family feels about 
his company has great effect and 
needs constant consideration. This 
is built through his feeling of 
freedom. 

The man who says he is am- 
bitious does not always mean he 
is ambitious for position and 
money. Often his ambition is to 
have greater and_ increasingly 
greater freedom to build his effec- 
tiveness. An engineering officer 
seeks also to be a professional suc- 
cess. After I became senior, com- 
pany success was my ambition and 
my conceit. Praise of our people 
from outsiders stimulated me to 
act more promptly in eliminating 
people who did not rate praise, and 
to attend more to helping in the 
development of the rest. 


3. Show human interest in 
individuals 


Good men want frank criticism 
and are resentful when it is not 
given. Too many men, for great 
periods, feel lost and forgotten. 
People under us should have the 
first call on our time. Yes, and 
when they feel you are always 
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available, the good ones never 
waste your time. Every executive 
in all ranks does his greatest 
“needling’”’ job by proof of deep 
interest. To the right men, seeing 
men dropped because they failed 
in development of people, in giving 
a helping hand to men around 
them, is high stimulation. 

Pride in company people, respect 
for the seniors as people and as 
executives, and also for the quality 
of product, will hold and stimulate 
to a degree that cash advances 
never can. They want a top man 
whose all-out pride is in building 
a better company to work in. They 
quickly spot the top man who is 
trying only to build his fame and 
his riches. In our opinion, promo- 
tions based only on a man’s knowl- 
edge and skill are costly. 


4. Tell men how they stand 
with the boss 


One of the most important fac- 
tors in bringing out a man’s best 
comes in a realization by the in- 
dividual that if he does a good 
job, it will be recognized. It is our 
policy to give our own people the 
benefit of advancement as openings 
occur. We believe that unless we 
have no one who could possibly 
qualify, it is not fair to the com- 
pany people to hire an outsider 
merely because that outsider has 
successfully held a high place in 
another company. Te do so takes 
the most exciting element out of 
a man’s work life and often cancels 
the effect of money advancement. 

One of the greatest stimulants in 
any company comes with a convic- 
tion that it is company policy to 
gamble on your own people, even 
if from the standpoint of their 
experience the odds are bad. Often 
it costs money short range. Con- 
sistently following the policy is 
profitable. A lot of companies be- 
lieve this and talk it to a greater 
degree than they practice it. 


5. Men must learn to play 
on the team 


Few men are born to team play. 
Acceptance of it as an important 
factor in one’s development comes 
only from experience. This is true 
whether it is on the field of sports 
or in the job. It requires en- 
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|. Executives must rate confidence of men 
2. There must be delegation of authority 
3. Show human interest in individuals 

4. Tell men how they stand with the boss 
5. Men must learn to play on the team 

6. Men must not feel confined to small area 


7. Loyalty flows down as well as up 











lightened self-interest. Thus, team 
play comes more naturally to 
seniors in business than to juniors. 
Some play well only with men of 
their own rank; others only with 
their seniors, or with their juniors. 
To be really effective, team play 
must be throughout all ranks. It 
must be both vertical and _ hori- 
zontal. A winning football team is 
made up not only of those who 
get to play in the Saturday after- 
noon games, but also, perhaps even 
more importantly, the scrubs and 
the coach; and incidentally in 
business, the wife sitting on the 
sidelines, cheering, has an impor- 
tant position on the team. 
Experience has proved to seniors 
that recognition as a team player 
brings home more bacon than the 
show of a brilliant event. Also, 
they have found it more fun. The 
day anyone begins to feel himself 
part of the team there is instant 
stimulation. He is then more com- 
pany-minded, more cause-minded. 
If, on top of this, you feel your 
senior recognizes the change, re- 
spects the forces motivating you, 
the realization means more than a 
raise in pay. Conversely, as you 
grow older without advancement, 
jealousy can make you a soloist. 


6. Men must not feel con- 
fined to small area 


All really worth-while men in 
management get a kick out of 
freedom to reach out into all parts 
of a company with suggestions and 
any type of help. We need capital- 
izing on all the abilities of the 
people. As they find their help is 
accepted and appreciated, they 
grow in confidence and are hap- 
pier. Yes, also, they become more 
valuable. 

I keep repeating “We want to 
capitalize on all your ideas, abili- 
ties, and knowledge. Do not limit 
your contributions to your own de- 
partment. Be part of the whole 
company, not only your own area.” 
We have superimposed what we, 
for years, have called ‘bottom-up 
management” and “reaching out 
management.” We are hell-bent on 
pushing our management people, 
sales people, operating people to 
reach out into other than their 
own areas with whatever they not 
only have but think they have to 
contribute. They, on their part, get 
a thrill out of such contributions. 
Although praise for something 
done in your own area is cheering, 
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Where Are Tomorrow’s L 





There is more than a shortage of raw materials in industry 


today—there is a shortage of executive material that is 


becoming more and more alarming. President Sheaffer tells 


what is happening to the potential executives of America 





By Craig Sheaffer 


President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


DON'T know where we're going 

to get all the copper tubing we'll 
need for plumbing in the new fac- 
tory addition, the way things are 
going in materials allocations,” the 
construction boss grumbled. 

“And we may have to substitute 
plastics for brass in several of our 
products—-if we can make them 
work, and if we can get the plas- 
tics,’ said the works manager. 

Those are familiar comments 
these days as the “permanent 
emergency” of a continuing semi- 
war economy settles over the land. 
Demand will exéeed supply in a 
good many materials, apparently, 
for some time to come. 

But there’s a worsening supply- 
demand situation today in another 
realm, which, over the long pull, 
will have more serious implications 
for the nation’s welfare than the 
pinch in raw materials. This short- 
age—which is not one that can 
be attributed to defense-economy 
needs 
talent. 

Now it is certainly true that 
young men today are just as in- 
telligent as they ever were. And 


is a shortage of managerial -. 


for the most part they get a lot 
more training, and it’s more 
sharply focused. Those facts, added 
together, should spell “talent.” So, 
in terms of technical qualification 
for managerial positions there 
probably is no shortage. 

But the kind of managers, de- 
cision-makers, innovators, and ven- 
turers that American business 
needs today (and will always 
need), must have more than “‘tech- 
nical qualification.” They must 
have imagination, vision, loyalty, 
perseverance, ambition. There are 
lots of young men in America with 
all those qualities, too. But their 
willingness to ‘‘invest’”’ themselves 
completely in a drive to be success- 
ful is weakened by the prevailing 
politico-economic philosophy. It’s a 
philosophy that penalizes the out- 
standing performer. 

Recently, a young man with an 
excellent educational background 
had an interview for a position 
with an industrial company, and 
was asked to call again in a few 
days. He didn’t return, and a 
friend who had arranged the in- 
terview asked him what had 
happened. 

“‘Well,”’ came the reply, “I didn't 
feel I was quite qualified for that 
job; and, besides, the salary they 
offered isn’t as much as I figure 
I’m worth.” 

Money makes the mare go. While 
I certainly wouldn’t recommend 
that you give that man what he 
thinks he’s worth, I do recommend 
that this country get back to the 
idea of letting a man earn rewards 
in true relation to his abilities 
and the energy with which he ap- 
plies them. 


eaders? 


The other day I pointed out to 
a friend that it is almost impos- 
sible in these times for a young 
man to build a substantial business 
and retain control of it, with cor- 
porate and personal taxes as they 
are. I was lamenting the fact that 
it is certainly impossible for a 
young man to follow that course 
and become really wealthy, re- 
gardless of how much ability 
he has. 


Well, my friend couldn't seem 
to get very distressed about that. 
His view was that maybe the fact 
that more thousands of people 
with ordinary talents and energies 
nowadays can afford things like 
homes, television sets, and autos, 
“more than offset” the fact that 
even superbly talented, energetic, 
and hard-working young men have 
almost no chance to become out- 
standingly well off under today’s 
conditions. 

It didn’t bother him that there 
is an absolute limit, nowadays, on 
what a man may earn. He takes it 
for granted that putting such 
limitations on the talented person 
is the way to increase the oppor- 
tunity of all the other people to 
have “a reasonable share of good 
things.” 

That boils down to the notion 
that poor people can be made 
richer by making rich people 
poorer—and that is, I submit, a 
viewpoint as dangerous as it is 
fallacious. If carried along only a 
few degrees further than it has 
been carried already, it can mean 
that the rewards for unusual dar- 
ing, energy, and skill will become 
so restricted that the enterprisers 
won't bother to enterprise—and 
then where will the others get 
their wages? 

I am aware that this is a fairly 
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familiar cry, frequently uttered by 
economic royalists for some years 

-this citation of the Law of 
Diminishing Incentive. But just 
because it is familiar does not 
mean that it is pointless; the point 
at which dwindling enterprise will 
reflect the near vanishment of in- 
centive is definitely getting closer. 

In passing, let’s take just a 
moment to demolish again the 
theory that you can do anything 
substantial about enriching the 
poor by pre-empting the money of 
the rich. In the rich income-tax 
year of 1946 there were 49,882 
individuals in this country who 
reported incomes of $50,000 or 
more. They paid a little more than 
50 per cent of their incomes back 
to the Government in income tax. 
That was $2,392,000,000. But let's 
suppose Uncle Sam had taxed all 
these rich men 100 per cent of 
their income, just so we could in- 
dulge in the share-the-wealth idea 
to the hilt. Well, if he took the 
rest of it—$2,268,000,000—and 
split it up among the 148,000,000 
persons in the United States, 
everybody would get a check for 
$15.33! And meantime all our 
$50,000-a-year men would have to 
go on relief for a year! 

Now, back to the contention that 
the moderately good things of life 
for many, nowadays, outweigh the 


fact that not even a few can be- 
come, well, “immoderately” 
wealthy. Obviously it is not the 
clamping down on the earnings of 
the talented that produces the 
real wealth of this country 
namely, its ability to make autos, 
radios, and other good things 
available to almost everyone. Quite 
the contrary, it is the fact that, 
up to now, the restrictions have 
not succeeded in stifling incentive 

the incentive to do the inventing, 
the perfecting, the advertising, 
and the merchandising that lie be- 
hind America’s wonderful picture 
of the availability and affordability 
of good things. It is important to 
emphasize the “up to now” aspect, 
for that incentive is being gradu- 
ally smothered. 
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Craig Sheaffer has been 
pusher ever since his school days 


at Dartmouth and Wisconsin. In 37 


a pen- 


years he has pushed Sheaffer pens 
right up to the top of the nation's 
pen-and-pencil business. He began 
working with his father during sum- 
mer vacations in the back room of 
a Fort Madison, lowa, jewelry store 
originated. A 
small-towner both by birth and 
choice, Mr. Sheaffer has seldom left 


—where the firm 


lowa, and he has never worked at 
another business. He worked through 
every department in the company, 
has done almost every operation 





This is not just theorizing. In- 
dustry will gladly pay premiums 
for men who have the skill and 
guts to make its critical, turning- 
point decisions, and to branch off 
into new avenues of enterprise 
but by the time the tax collector 
has taken his Paul Bunyan bite 
out of that premium pay, many a 
bright young executive of today 
wonders whether. the game _ is 
worth the candle. 

Parenthetically I should ac- 
knowledge that there is one area 
of enterprise where the tax laws 
still allow the reaping of rewards 
commensurate with the talent-and- 
energy input of outstandingly 
astute ‘“‘operators.”’ This, of course, 
is in the buying and selling of 
businesses—or the selling of a 
business that has been created and 
built to the point where it can 
bring a high price. 

The tax laws on capital gains 
are such that even spectacular 
profits made in this way can be 
retained in larger measure than 
profits that are earned by those 
who continue to carry on the 
ownership and operation of a 
company with which they have 
cast their lot. 

I surely have no objections to 
the relatively good break taxwise 
that helps traders make fortunes 
through the buying and selling of 
businesses. But when they are 
hailed as examples of how indus- 
trial management can bring great 
financial rewards, I feel like put- 
ting in a word for those enter- 
prisers who have devoted them- 
selves to the all-round management 
of a particular business. They can 
be just as brilliant as the traders 

and probably contribute more to 
the solid economy of the nation 


and the community—but cannot 
claim maximum rewards unless 
they are willing to sell their life's 
work, with relatively unlikely 
prospect of finding something else 
on which their skill can be brought 
to bear effectively. 

Especially with the uncertainty 
of military-service duties hanging 
over young men’s heads, industry 
is hip-deep in an era where the 
competition for personnel of ade- 
quate caliber in administration is 
far greater than ever before. But 
it is getting increasingly hard for 
industry to provide sufficiently 
potent incentives. The rewards it 
is possible to offer under the 
present and steadily lowering ceil- 
ings on income—after taxes—are 
in many cases just not stimulating 
enough. 

There is another prevailing wind 
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Jewel Tea Executives Are “First Assista 





Top executives at Jewel Tea will tell you that they do not 


run the company, they assist those who do. Such a “‘first 


assistant’’ philosophy eliminates the “ivory tower’’ com- 


plex found in managements that operate by issuing orders 





FRANKLIN J. LUNDING 
Chief Executive Officer 


G. L. CLEMENTS 
President 


EWEL Tea Company’s chairman 

of the executive committee, 
F. J. Lunding, explained his pri- 
vate cure for “blues” to a group 
of men and their wives who were 
being honored at a dinner upon 
their completion of 25 years’ serv- 
ice with the company. To effect 
the cure, Mr. Lunding explained, 
he departs from his office to visit 
with the folks in the company’s 
retail stores or in its route opera- 
tions all over the country. 

“After seeing the enthusiasm 
and spirit with which they tackle 
their jobs, I go back to my shop 
secure in the belief that when 
people in the grass roots of the 
company are doing all right, the 
company’s fate is in good hands. 
I am then able to tackle my own 
problems with restored vigor, 
faith, and confidence.” Whenever 
Mr. Lunding does make one of 
his inspection trips, he knows that 
he will see and talk to the future 
top executives of Jewel. It has been 
a company policy for years to pro- 
mote from within, and there seems 
little likelihood that this particular 
policy will be changed. This may 
be one of the factors behind the 
spirit of the organization. 

Mr. Lunding has been with 
Jewel since 1931, when he started 
in its law division. Jewel's presi- 
dent, 42-year-old George L. Clem- 
ents, has never worked for another 
company. After leaving the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the de- 
pression, he came to work at Jewel 
as an accounting clerk. J. M. Fried- 
lander, financial vice president, 
spent 3 years with Lehman 
Brothers after getting his master’s 
degree at Columbia University, and 
then joined Jewel as an auditor in 
1925. W. A. Gerbosi, vice president 
and general manager of the routes 
department, answered a want ad 
after his college training and be- 
came an assistant chemist in 1930. 
The vice president and general 
manager of the food stores depart- 


ment, E. A. Miller, started in as a 
student manager in a Jewel gro- 
cery store in 1932, and worked his 
way up until he reached his pres- 
ent position in 1950. And the list 
goes on, and on. 

In addition to the finance de- 
partment, which performs the 
staff functions of the company, 
there are two operating depart- 
ments of the business—the home 
service routes department and the 
food stores department. 

In 1930, the company moved its 
corporate and routes department 
plant and office from Chicago to 
Barrington, Ill., 32 miles north- 
west, because J. M. Hancock, chair- 
man of the board, believed that 
the people would enjoy life more 
and produce more than was pos- 
sible in the big city. Since that 
time, another large building has 
been erected in Barrington, and 
an addition is under construction. 

Mr. Lunding and Mr. Clements 
have their offices in downtown 
Chicago. As they put it, “This 
makes us equally available to both 
major operating departments of 
the business.” 

Perhaps the main factor behind 
“Jewel enthusiasm” is the unusuaj 
management philosophy that 
makes the so-called bosses the 
first assistants to the people who 
work for them. Under this concept, 
President Clements is the first as- 
sistant to the three top depart- 
mental vice presidents. These offi- 
cials are the “first assistants” to 
the men who report to them. 

Such a philosophy eliminates the 
“ivory tower’ complex which at- 
tempts to manage by edict. In 
Jewel, the executives feel that they 
do not run the business, but rather 
that they assist those who do. Re- 
sponsibility is delegated all down 
the line, and those in the higher 
echelons have the specific assign- 
ment of “improving the climate in 
which the entire organization lives 
and works.” 

The “first assistant” philosophy 
makes a less formal organization, 
but one which in practice draws 
the company into a tightly knit 
working team. For example, if 
sales of a particular item drop off, 
the easy thing for one of the top 
vice presidents to do would be to 
warn the sales manager that some- 
thing must be done. With the 
“first assistant’ idea, however, a 
review of all factors would be 
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made, and the higher executives 
as a group would help round out a 
program to increase sales. 

The concept works equally well 
in the entire organization. To il- 
lustrate, there is a district man- 
ager for every 10 Jewel stores, 
and he is the first assistant to 
those 10 managers. When a man- 
ager runs short on his retail in- 
ventory, the obvious step would 
be for the district manager to 
reprimand the man at fault and 
tell him to balance his accounts “‘or 
else.” The store manager then 
might go to any extremes to even 
up his figures, perhaps even to 
raising prices to make up the dif- 
ference. Such extremes, of course, 
would be of little benefit except 
as a temporary help to the 
troubled store manager. 

According to Mr. Clements, 
“Actually, there are at least 150 
ways a store can show up with 
an inventory shortage, and the 
district manager, working as a 
first assistant, feels it is his re- 
sponsibility to the manager to try 
to help him find the causes for 
the poor result, and to work on 
these.” 

As might be expected with this 
type of philosophy, there is con- 
siderable team play which is made 
effective through the medium of 
informal gatherings to discuss 
problems and consider possible 
solutions before an emergency de- 
velops. In the stores department, 
for example, every Monday morn- 
ing the top executives gather in 
the office of the executive vice 
president. There is no set agenda, 
and the discussion goes around 
from man to man. If an executive 
has a problem, he explains it and 
the entire group comes up with an 
answer. The president usually at- 
tends these meetings, and fre- 
quently Mr. Lunding drops in on 
them, too. 

These gatherings do not take the 
place of scheduled meetings called 
for specific purposes, but they do 
largely eliminate the need for 
hurried consultations called to 
make a decision that was neglected 
or postponed for a long time. 

The first assistant plan, coupled 
with the team idea, not only has 
produced excellent results but also 
has made happier personnel. There 
are fewer difficulties with “sensi- 
tive big toes’’ being stepped on 
and less “grooving” of responsi- 
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bilities. Jealousies are minimized 
and are replaced by a spirit of co- 
operative willingness to share with 
those both above and below in 
achieving progress. 

This willingness to share per- 
vades the thinking of the entire 
organization, and is probably one 
of the reasons why Jewel has 
shared profits for years with those 
who help to produce them. In 1939, 
profit sharing was extended to the 
rank and file on a formal basis. 
Coupled with a trust feature, this 
plan, known as Jewel Retirement 
Estates, is expected to make pos- 
sible the retirement of employees 
in the future with little or no dimi- 
nution of income. 

In addition to the profit-sharing 
retirement plan, the company 
shares with employees the cost of 
medical care through group insur- 
ance. This plan covers hospital 
care for 120 days a year; it has a 
$225 surgery schedule; and it pro- 
vides for doctors’ visits in the 
hospital, disability pay and group 
life insurance for employees and 
their families. 

Vacations and holidays with pay, 
a suggestion system, a stock-pur- 
chase plan, tuition refunds, service 
awards, etc., are all part of Jewel's 
personnel program. Coffee is 
served every day at 10 a.m. and 
3 p.m., at which time employees 
gather in small groups for a 10- or 
15-minute conversational “break.” 

Jewel tries to let its people 
know what is going on in the busi- 
ness and what the results of the 
joint effort are. This is done 
through articles in the company’s 
house organs, in meetings as oc- 
casion requires, and through a 
special annual report to employees. 
For 1950 this report took the form 
of a plastic vest-pocket calendar, 
the back of which contained such 
information as sales of $189 
million, $8 million paid in taxes, 
$28 million to employees for salary 
and wages, and $2 million to stock- 
holders. Out of every sales dollar, 
after paying suppliers and ex- 
penses, there was 17.2 cents left, 
of which 14.9 cents went to the 
employees. 

These principles of management 
—promotion from within, the first 
assistant philosophy, profit and in- 
formation sharing, and making 
Jewel “A better place to work and 
a better place to trade’—have 
worked well for Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


JOHN M. HANCOCK 
Chairman of the Board 


J. M. FRIEDLANDER 
Financial Vice President 


W. A. GERBOSI 
Vice President and 
General Manager—Routes 








By Wells Norris 


RESIDENT JOHN SEVCIK, of 
the Burton-Dixie Corporation, 
Chicago, has a law degree, a degree 
in commerce, a master’s degree in 
business administration, and a 
master’s degree in patent law. But 
every hour of classroom training 
was obtained in evening school. 
The young president found time 
for his schooling while he was 
working his way up from stock 
boy at Burton-Dixie to the head 
of this nationally known maker of 
bedding and auto upholstery. 
Such keen interest in education 
was first developed by young 
Sevcik after he had been working 
for Burton-Dixie about 5 years. He 
was graduated from a Chicago 
high school and went to work as 
stock boy in 1925. After those first 
few years, and during the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, he noticed that 
older people often lost their jobs 
because younger, more productive 


14 


workers were preferred in many 
operations. Knowing that the same 
thing could happen to him, John 


.Sevcik decided he would study law. 


He would have preferred to study 
medicine but realized that was out 
of the question. 

There were definite reasons why 
the wary young man settled on 
law. First of all, practicing law 
would provide him a good liveli- 
hood. If, on the other hand, he 
was as successful in business as 
he thought he could be, the legal 
training would always be helpful 
as a background. He felt he might 
even devote his full time to the 
practice of law in later life. An- 
other reason for his selection was 
that loss of limb or other such 
catastrophe would not handicap 
him in law practice—but might 
seriously limit his chances in some 
other business. 

He enrolled at DePaul University 


John Sevcik (left) once operated the 
cutting machine in the Pad Depart- 
ment, where auto upholstery is 
trimmed to correct size. He and the 
cutter 


foreman are watching the 


in Chicago and began studying be- 
tween promotions at Burton-Dixie. 
Numerous transfers at the com- 
pany shifted him from stock boy 
to operations, to foreman and then 
assistant superintendent, into the 
cost department, into production 
control and planning, time study, 
development of new products, ad- 
ministrative and sales work, and 
finally to vice president. The com- 
pany’s bylaws were amended to 
permit the directors to vote him in 
as executive vice president (new 
office created), 3 years after he 
was made vice president, and in 
February 1949 he became presi- 
dent of the company. 

The pattern John Sevcik fol- 
lowed in learning all the operations 
from stock boy to president would 
indicate that some of the top brass 
at Burton-Dixie had him spotted. 
When asked if this were true, 
Mr. Sevcik said, “I believe they 
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Starting as a stock boy at Burton-Dixie, John Sevcik worked 
in and headed every department in the company’s huge 
operations in Chicago before he reached the top. He knew 
where he was going, even if company executives did not 





didn’t even know I existed.’’ But 
John Sevcik had ideas as to where 
he was going—whether Burton- 
Dixie executives knew it or not. 

With his own carefully planned 
program of preparing for any 
eventuality or opportunity, John 
Sevcik’s interest in his job was 
responsible for getting successive 
transfers from one job to another. 
He never missed an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability and self- 
confidence. While others deliber- 
ated as to how to do the job, he 
moved in and completed the job. 

For example, in 1938, Burton- 
Dixie’s metal division went on a 
sit-down strike. At that time, 
Mr. Sevcik was in the cost depart- 
ment at Burton-Dixie, and he also 
was finishing his third year of law 
training in evening school. He in- 
dicated to management that he 
could settle the strike and, after 
the strike had gone on for 4 days, 
he asked permission to go out and 
talk to the men. 

Permission was granted, the talk 
was made, and John Sevcik re- 
turned to the office while the em- 


John Sevcik said that to be 
successful a company must 
show a product to be new 
and better. He employs 
this gadget to demon- 
strate the advantages of 
Burton-Dixie mattresses to 
the large television audi- 
ence. Mr. Sevcik is shown 
watching a demonstration 
by Frank Einecker, who is 
the B-D sales manager 
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ployees headed back to their jobs. 
Management asked him how he 
had accomplished this result. “I 
talked to them about their prob- 
lems and not about the company’s 
problems,” Mr. Sevcik replied. 

Not many months after the 
labor incident, Mr. Sevcik finished 
law school and passed the bar 
examination. He also did _post- 
graduate law work. His schooling 
still did not satisfy him, because 
he thought his background had too 
many blind spots that should be 
filled in with fundamentals in busi- 
ness and accounting. The result 
was a study program’ which 
brought him the degree of bachelor 
of science in commerce. 

John Sevcik later heard about a 
2-year executive program course 
at the University of Chicago and 
applied for admission. He was in- 
formed that applications for the 
current year were already pro- 
cessed and the requisite number of 
students were selected. This did 
not deter him from seeking ad- 
mission to the program. After the 
committee on admission reviewed 


his accomplishments, it made an 
exception and permitted him to 
enter. He was a Burton-Dixie vice 
president while attending this spe- 
cialized course at the University of 
Chicago, but he still found time to 
attend two 21-hour classes a 
week, and put in 15 to 20 hours 
in outside study. 

When the executive program at 
the University of Chicago was 
completed, he was graduated with 
honors and the degree of master 
in business administration. The 
Burton-Dixie vice president then 
decided that he should have some 
knowledge of engineering to round 
out his education. He enrolled at 
the John Marshall Law School for 
postgraduate law work in _ the 
patent field. Another degree was 
soon added to the list—this time 
a master’s degree in patent law. 

With his patent law degree, 
John Sevcik thinks he has com- 
pleted his formal education—at 
least, until he hears of another 
course that he thinks might make 
him a better executive. In the 
meantime, what has he learned or 
been forced to give up because of 
the weekly dash from office to 
classroom? 

The record would indicate little 
has been given up for, as the old 
adage goes, “If you want some- 
thing done, give it to a busy man.” 
He has found time to be _ sub- 
chairman under Henry Ford II on 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews in Illinois, chair- 
man of the American Cancer So- 
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How Ford Keeps Employees’ Skills from 





Workers’ skills 


don't become 


‘“‘buried"’ at Ford Motor 


Company. Keeping employee qualifications and work 


preference cards on hand, and reviewing them quarterly, 


helps fill any openings by upgrading present employees 





By Dwight G. Baird 


HEN Anna Schwartz applied 
for a clerical position with 
the Ford Motor Company nearly 
a year ago, she was told that there 
wasn’t any opening for her at the 
time. However, she was invited to 
file an application, which she did. 
As the months went by and she 
failed to receive a call from Ford, 
she quite logically assumed that 
her application had been “‘buried”’ 
and forgotten. Great was her sur- 
prise, therefore, when Ford called 
her and she learned that the 
placement interviewer was _ thor- 
oughly familiar with her applica- 
tion and had a position for her. 
About the same time, Marie 
Immelmann was even more sur- 
prised to be invited in for an 
interview regarding a secretarial 
position. Marie was a stenographer 
and had been employed at Ford 
for some time. Meanwhile, she had 
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Personnel records assure employees 
of a chance to use special talents 
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gone to night school and taken 
a secretarial course. She had in- 
formed her supervisor of her am- 
bition and her improvement. 

But there are many stenog- 
raphers and comparatively few 
secretarial positions. Marie knew 
there was not an opening for a 
secretary in her department, and 
when she did not get a promotion 
several weeks after she had fin- 
ished her secretarial course she 
began to lose hope. Then she was 
interviewed for such a position in 
another department. 

The two examples are typical 
(names are fictitious) applications 
of the salaried personnel record 
system which Ford has recently 
perfected. 

Some 32,000 salaried employees 
fill approximately 1,700 different 
job classifications in Ford offices 
and plants. Thousands of others 
have applications on file. No one 
person or even a group of people 
could possibly be familiar with the 
abilities of all these people. The 
usual result in such cases is one 
big organization consists of many 
small organizations, and the abili- 
ties of individual employees are 
known only to their immediate as- 
sociates. Upgrading is likely to be 
limited to departments. 

Capable employees get “buried” 
in their departments because there 
is no opening for promotion, while 
other departments hire new em- 
ployees to fill positions which in 
all likelihood could be filled more 
competently by these “buried” 
employees. 

This was true of Ford until late 
1947, when the present salaried 
personnel record system was in- 
troduced. Prior to that time the 
salaried personnel record consisted 
of a 4- by 6-inch employment en- 


velope into which were stuffed 
forms and papers pertaining to 
employment, transfer, reclassifica- 
tion, promotion, and salary 
changes. The only method of dis- 
covering employees’ skills was by 
personal recommendation of those 
who were acquainted with them. 

To correct this condition and to 
establish every employee as an in- 
dividual whose combined talents 
could be brought under constant 
surveillance, the entire salaried 
personnel department was reor- 
ganized and the present personnel 
record system was installed. 

There are 81 salaried personnel 
offices in the Ford organization. 
These include a central salaried 
personnel office, a central person- 
nel records department, and, per- 
haps most important of all, a 
planning and records section of 
central salaried personnel. 

When an application for em- 
ployment in a salaried position is 
received and there is no immediate 
opening, the application is coded. 
Then it is filed by code so that it 
is immediately accessible when an 
opening does occur. 

Suppose a woman applies for 
a position as a Comptometer 
operator and she is considered 
desirable, but there is no immedi- 
ate opening for her. Her applica- 
tion will be coded 1-8AF- and 
followed by a number. The “1” 
denotes that the applicant is de- 
sirable, “8"’ means clerical, “A” 
means Comptometer operator, and 
“F” means female. The number 
following the code denotes the 
folder in which the application is 
filed. 

Applicants for clerical positions 
are tested for accuracy and speed 
and are given an aptitude test. 
Results are entered on the front 
of an interview rating form, to- 
gether with comments. On the 
back of the same form, the appli- 
cant is given an over-all evalu- 
ation. This form is stapled to the 
application. 

As needed, supervisors requisi- 
tion personnel. Interviewers then 
search the application files for the 
most desirable applicants and call 
them in for another interview. 

When a person is hired, he or 
she fills out a salaried employee 
history card, similar to the appli- 
cation form, but more detailed. It 
provides for a list of four positions 
for which the applicant considers 
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Getting Lost 


himself best qualified, in order of 
preference; for languages which 
he reads, writes, or speaks flu- 
ently; and for his military service, 
if any. 

This history card goes to the 
planning and records section of 
central salaried personnel, where 
it is checked. Then it goes to an 
IBM room, and much of the in- 
formation on it is coded and 
punched in a set of seven cards. 
These include a master card, four 
“qualifications” cards, a salaried 
personnel status card, and a mili- 
tary status card. 

The history record card then is 
photographed and returned to the 
records agency. The photograph, 
meanwhile, is inserted in a pocket 
in a Kardex file, together with a 
status posting card (not the 
punched card referred to above). 
The posting card bears a running 
record of the employee's classifica- 
tion, salary, location, organization, 
etc. Personnel status changes 
average about 350 a day and these 
are posted as fast as received. 

Once each month a roster of all 
salaried employees, grouped by 
areas and by classifications, is run 
from the punched salary status 
cards and distributed to the per- 
sonnel offices, which in turn dis- 
tribute copies to the supervisors 
in their areas. At this time the 
status posting cards are posted on 
a transfer posting machine from 
the revised IBM status cards. 

Every 3 months a qualifications 
roster of all salaried employees is 
made up from the IBM qualifica- 
tions cards and distributed to the 
various organizations for their use 
in searching for people with quali- 
fications for position openings. The 
personnel offices keep these rosters 
on file and refer to them constantly 
for personnel to fill positions for 
which they receive requisitions. 

When they are unable to find 
suitable personnel through such 
searches, they request an IBM 
qualification run, and the informa- 
tion is furnished on a company- 
wide basis. 

For example, an official of the 
company needed a secretary. This 
was an important position and not 
everyone with secretarial training 
and experience would be qualified 
to fill it. Furthermore, the official 
wanted a college graduate in busi- 
ness administration, with experi- 
ence in the accounting field, with 
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When a Government agency asked Ford for people who could speak Polish, 
Ukrainian, and Greek fluently, Ford found them by sorting cards in IBM machine 


certain speeds in taking dictation 
and typing, between certain ages, 
and below a specified maximum 
salary. 

To fill this request, the IBM 
section pulled several hundred 
qualifications cards, ran them 
through a mechanical sorter, and 
made a selection under each quali- 
fication named above. They made 
six sorts and reduced the number 
of prospects to 78. They then went 
to the Kardex files and reviewed 
the work histories of these pros- 
pects and reduced the number to 
25. These were referred to the 
placement interviewer concerned. 
After studying their records, he 
selected 15 to interview. He re- 
ferred eight to the official, who 
interviewed them and selected one 
of the eight. 

On another occasion the IBM 
section received a request for a list 
of all salaried employees who had 
aircraft engine experience; it sub- 
mitted a list of more than 1,300. 

It was asked, too, for a list of 
personnel who had supervisory ex- 
perience in aircraft manufacturing 
and found about 800. 

Other requests which were filled 
include an accounting liaison of- 
ficer, an accounting procedure 
analyst, an accounting training 
specialist, an assistant director of 
advertising and sales promotion, 
an advertising program specialist, 
a biologist with college degree, a 
facility movement coordinator, a 
magnesium smelter supervisor, a 
maintenance superintendent, a per- 
sonnel assistant, plant layout engi- 


neers and technicians, product 
development analyst, anyone who 
had experience with radioactive 
materials, a technical writer, and 
a warehousing methods engineer. 

Before introducing this salaried 
personnel record system, the em- 
ployee history card was designed 
and a sample card was sent to the 
home of each salaried employee by 
Ernest R. Breech, executive vice 
president, with a letter explaining 
the system. 

Each employee listed four quali- 
fications in order of individual 
preference, and they were trans- 
ferred to the master IBM card in 
the same order. The four working 
cards show the positions in pro- 
gressive rotation through the four 
qualifications fields, with the first 
qualification thus appearing in a 
different field on each of the four 
cards. Such an arrangement per- 
mits the extraction of a selected 
proficiency by a single sort in field 
number one and eliminates the 
necessity of making four sorts 
one for each of the four qualifica- 
tion fields. 

What this part of the system 
boils down to is that sorting has 
been cut one-fourth simply by ro- 
tating the four fields. 

In order to make use of the 
records which had previously ex- 
isted, photostatic copies of the old 
envelope faces were made and in- 
serted in the back of the Kardex 
pockets. Contents of the envelopes 
were microfilmed for future refer- 
ence. They will be destroyed when 
they are not valuable any more. 
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Kiss the Swindle Sheet Good-by! 





Sales managers of weli-known companies share their 


methods of handling expense accounts. They rely on sales- 


men's judgment, but frown on excesses; ask that unusual 
items be detailed; and question chronic high spenders 





By Marilyn French 


HE day of the ‘swindle’ sheet 

is gone,” according to a Motor- 
ola, Inc., executive who answered 
a Dartnell questionnaire on sales- 
men’s expense account policies. 
Many other sales managers queried 
felt the same way, and explained 
that their men are expected to use 
good judgment in handling com- 
pany money. 

Echoing the Motorola execu- 
tive’s sentiments, The Dow Chemi- 
cal Company said that it had few 
hard and fast rules which might 
be incorporated into a_ general 
company policy on traveling ex- 
penses. “If we did have, the corner- 
stone of that policy would be good 
judgment and good taste.” Since 
Dow products are sold to a wide 
range of industries, its salesmen 
work under many varying condi- 
tions as far as traveling expenses 
are concerned. 

Several other companies felt 
that careful review of expenses 
incurred by traveling employees 
was the most effective control. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company reported that “guidance_ 
is given wherever there appears 
to be a tendency to exceed reason- 
able expenditures. Employees ex- 
plain all unusual expense items in 
their regular monthly expense 
reports.” 

“Supervision and control of 
salesmen’s expenses are proper 
functions of sales management and 
not ones to be arbitrarily set up 
with specific dollar limitations,” 
is the philosophy of R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co. 

At Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
the vice president in charge of 
sales has a different slant on ex- 
pense accounts. He wrote, “As an 
old-time salesman I have made out 
expense books long enough to 
know that an expense book gen- 
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erally is made out with more 
respect for the personal feelings 
of the individual who is going to 
okay the expense book than for 
the absolute accuracy of the alloca- 
tion of dollars spent. So, frankly, 
to us the absolute accuracy is 
secondary. 

“We keep a running chart for 
each man, showing just how much 
his total expenses are. Because 
we're traveling well over 100 men, 
those who run to excesses stand 
out like sore thumbs. Then their 
individual activities are reviewed, 
they are shown how their curve 
varies as compared with others, 
and with the type of people we 
think we have on our payroll, 
usually we don’t have to go any 
further. They get into line and 
correct themselves. 

“Occasionally we discuss the 

matter of expenses in open meet- 
ings with our salesmen, and we 
find that these open discussions are 
very helpful to them in properly 
handling this sometimes embar- 
rassing item.” 
_ Bonus plans have solved the ex- 
pense account headaches for some 
companies. At American-Marietta 
Company, Valdura Division, sales- 
men are paid on a salary and bonus 
basis plus expenses. Bonuses are 
determined by the gross amount 
of salary and expenses paid each 
salesman during the year. “It be- 
hooves each salesman to scrutinize 
his own expenses very closely, for 
the lower he holds his expenses, 
the more he will receive in bonuses 
at the end of the year.” 

Bridgeport Brass Company’s 
salesmen operate on a quota and 
bonus plan, whereby each man has 
an allowance assigned to him cov- 
ering both his base salary and 
his estimated expense allowance, 
which, in turn, is related to the 


dollar volume of business he is 
expected to do. 

Still another approach has been 
taken by McMillen Feed Mills. 
Territory managers have a limited 
expense account of $200 a month, 


*which is ample to cover necessary 


business expense in the area in 
which they operate. If men exceed 
this amount, their quarterly bonus 
is reduced accordingly. If they do 
not use their full allotment, the 
balance is added to their bonus. 

Evidence that most companies 
rely upon their salesmen’s good 
judgment to keep expenses in line 
is the fact that 30 out of the 39 
companies replying to the ques- 
tionnaire do not limit meal and 
hotel allowances. In companies 
that set limits, the amounts ranged 
from $3.00 to $6.50 a day for 
meals, including tips, and from 
$4.50 to $8.00 for hotel rooms. 

Corning Glass Works sent its 
salesmen a brief statement of 
policy some time ago which sums 
up the general attitude about meal 
allowances: ‘“‘The company expects 
its men to eat adequately and 
comfortably. It does not expect 
them to skimp on meals, nor does 
it expect them to eat in the most 
expensive restaurants.” 

One company, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, limits hotel 
and meal expenses only in some 
midwestern areas. Here country 
hotels can be patronized at lower 
rates than hotels in the larger 
cities, and these hotels are specified 
for each town. 

Thirty-two of the reporting com- 
panies do not restrict customer 
entertainment, although this is the 
column on the expense sheet which 
is watched most closely. Some 
companies have pointed out to 
their salesmen that “we do not 
buy business.” Business that can 
be “bought” with lavish entertain- 
ment can easily be lost to a com- 
petitor who gives the buyer bigger 
and better entertainment. 

Cherry-Burrell Corporation has 
a realistic approach to entertaining 
customers. ‘“‘We have found quite 
frequently that the man who likes 
fishing finds most of his customers 
like to go fishing, and the sales- 
man who likes to bowl, strangely 
enough, has customers who love 
to bowl. We remind them of this 
and feel that, generally speaking, 
the expense account has been kept 
well within bounds.” 
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How 39 Companies Handle Expense Accounts 


| 


| Limit Hotel and 
Meal Allowances 


Company 


Alexander Film C ompany 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil C ompany, The 
American Car and Foundry Company 
American-Mariettz. Co., Valdura Div. 
Anderson Box Co. 

Bendix Home Appliances 

Bridgeport Brass Co 


Bristol Company, The 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Colonial Provision a dy Inc 
Columbia Mills, Inc., The x 
Cc orning Glass Works 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc 


Dixie Lily Manufacturing Company 
Dow Chemical Company, The 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 

Du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Company 


Eureka Williams Corp. 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp 
Gates Rubber Company, The 
International Silver Co 

Johnson, H. A., Co. 

Kansas Farm L ife Insurance Co., Inc., The 
Kee-Lox Manufacturing Co 


Mars, Incorporated 


McClintock i Company # 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


McGraw Electric Company, Clark Div 
MeMillen Feed Mills 


Motorola, Inc. 

National Lead Company 

Nehi Corporation. ... 
Orange-Crush Co.. . 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., The 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp 


U. S. Slicing Machine Company. 
Wallace, R., & Sons Mfg. Co.. 


The chief value of entertain- 
ment, The Dow Chemical Company 
believes, lies in making a closer 
personal relationship between its 
salesmen and their customers. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany reports that “in no case are 
expenditures of company funds for 
entertainment encouraged beyond 
that natural and normal to usual 
business courtesy.” 

At Mars, Incorporated, customer 
entertainment is limited to a fixed 
sum each week. These costs have 
been increasing so that now Mars 
permits its men to entertain “rea- 
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$6.50 daily meals 
8.00 daily hotel 


$4.50 daily meals 
5.00 daily hotel 


$4.50 daily meals 
4.50 daily hotel man or 


Restrict 
Customer 
Entertainment 


( ompany cars 


Auto prefer red 


X 

roomette 
xX 

xX 

X 

trips by air 


Some limits 


3-84 daily meals 
Most direct, econom 


ical way 


xX 
xX 


Auto 
xX 


Men May Choose 
Mode of Travel 


X, prefer air, 


Company car; long | Cleaning, 


Make Full 
Allowance for 
Phone Calls 

and Tazis 


Permit Shoeshine, 
Pressing, and 


Haircut Bills 


Pressing 
Pressing; laundry if 
away more than 
1 wee 


AAA AKA AK 


allow 


ei ct al 


For bus iness 
Pressing 
pressing, 
laundry once a week 


Pressing 


4AKA KA 


Pressing, shines, and 

laundry over and 
above at-home ex 
penditures 


Pressing 


X, company autos 


X, less than 250 mi., 
Pullman or 
long 


coach; 


roomette on 


trips 


allowed 
xX 
X 


Salesmen use 
cars at 5 cents a mi 


X 

X 
xX xX 
X 


xX 

X, Pullman allowed 
Auto or train 
lower berth 


Only execu 
tives and 
salesmen en- 
tertain 


sonably,” giving an outline of the 
entertainment provided. Salesmen 
for Corning Glass Works who en- 
tertain customers are cautioned 
that it takes “nearly $115 of extra 
sales to make up for an additional 
sales expense of only $10.” 

Twenty-four companies let their 
men pick their mode of travel, but 
some of these firms have prefer- 
ences. Five favor auto travel, three 
prefer trains, and one favors fly- 
ing. Cars are furnished by three 
companies; others allow 5 or 6 
cents a mile for the use of the 
salesman’s own car. 


Mostly auto; 
roomette 


own 


with | Valet, 


Pressing, shoeshines 


Pull Allow $10 for 5-day 


week for miscella 
neous 

Business only 
Valet and laundry 
vills 


Pressing 


Pressing, shoeshines 


xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
X 


laundry if 
away more than 
1 week 


Valet 


More specifically, Dow Chemical 
“discourages hedge-hopping by air 
or train in covering small terri- 
tories or long, expensive auto trips 
when a salesman’s work requires 
straight-line, nonstop trips in ex- 
cess of 200 or 300 miles.” 

Salesmen who use their personal 
autos while representing Corning 
Glass Works are allowed 6 cents a 
mile for “all day” use of the car, 
or $1.80 per working day plus 31% 
cents a mile, whichever amount is 
greater. For short trips, 6 cents 
a mile is allowed. All road and 


(Continued on page 44 
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Herman Rosenstock (left) and Edward 
Rosenstock check bookkeeping report 


Auto repairs and checkups provided 
detailed paperwork for bookkeeper 
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End-of-the- 


By Paul Eastman 


TILITY is the keynote of all 

facets of the business of 
Rosenstock Motors. They operate 
on the basis that a properly de- 
veloped mixture of imagination 
and common sense results in a suc- 
cessful automobile dealer organiza- 
tion, and this thought is shared by 
their 30 employees. The customer 
is their first consideration, and all 
plans are designed to see that cus- 
tomers get good service quickly 
and economically. 

The efficient use of the time of a 
high-salaried bookkeeper handling 
three sets of corporate books and 
a maze of detail work caused 
Herman Rosenstock of Rosenstock 
Motors to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a mechanized accounting 
system for his Chrysler Plymouth 
dealership in Bronx County, New 
York. 

When the three Rosenstock 
brothers, Herman, Edward, and 
Lester, returned from active serv- 
ice after World War II, they came 
back to a new car business which 
did not have very many new cars 
to sell. The company was organ- 
ized in 1940 by their father, Harry 
Rosenstock. He had been in the 
automobile business for 30 years 
and successfully survived the lean 
war years. Harry Rosenstock, 
while still interested and active in 
the business, wanted his sons to 
assume more responsibility. 

As the business expanded, the 
Rosenstock brothers streamlined 
their sales and service organiza- 
tions and equipped their repair 
shop with the latest devices and 
equipment, but still they were not 
satisfied. At the end of each month, 
the problem of closing the dealer- 
ship books, preparing their finan- 
cial statements and getting them 
to the Chrysler Corporation on 
time meant that all other work 
had to be postponed. There was a 
10-day closing period when cur- 
rent work for Rosenstock Motors 
and their two subsidiary corpora- 
tions piled up. When the financial 
statements were complete, the job 
of catching up on current work 
began. This procedure of continu- 
ing peak periods made it impos- 
sible to maintain up-to-the-minute 
records. 

This situation became more and 


more disturbing as Herman Rosen- 
stock found that the bookkeeping 
could not keep pace with his 
modernly equipped and efficiently 
operated shop. Mr. Rosenstock and 
Rubin Sasenow, his auditor, soon 
discovered in their analysis of the 
problem that their bookkeeper was 
overwhelmed with time-consuming 
details. Their first reaction was 
that these routine details should 
be delegated to someone handling 
clerical office duties, and the book- 
keeper’s job should be confined 
primarily to handling new car 
deals and costing. 

Mr. Sasenow felt that the entire 
system could be streamlined. The 
system should start with the parts 
and service managers preparing 
the original records to give basic 
operating and sales figure facts 
for eventual posting to the general 
ledger. 

After the original record had 
been prepared for either a cash 
sale or a charge transaction, it was 
routed to the cashier who regis- 
tered the cash and posted charges 
on the customer’s statement. At 
the end of the month, the cashier 
balanced these accounts. 

The next step in the former 
routine was checking all figures 
and computations in the office and 
entering these on customers’ ledger 
cards. Previous old balances were 
picked up at the end of the month 
and added to current charges to 
produce new balances. Entries 
were made to the proper sales 
journals and distributed. Each bill 
had to be analyzed by the book- 
keeper in order to accomplish the 
proper distribution. Subsequently a 
trial balance was taken of the cus- 
tomers’ accounts and _ reconciled 
with accounts receivable control. 

When the trial balance revealed 
errors, making necessary correc- 
tions was a tedious operation in- 
volving the checking of an entire 
month’s postings. The next step 
was balancing the whole month's 
work on each journal, which con- 
sisted of totaling each column, 
locating errors, making correc- 
tions, and finally posting to the 
general ledger. After this prelimi- 
nary work and balancing the 
general ledger, figures were avail- 
able for the financial statements. 
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Rosenstock Motors in New York had a bookkeeper handling 
three sets of corporate books, and there was c maze of 
detail work that consumed a great deal of time. Here is 
what the company did to level off the month's peak load 





On the basis of this analysis it 
was decided to see what mechan- 
ized bookkeeping equipment could 
do to simplify the record keeping. 
The Rosenstocks found that with 
an Underwood Sundstrand Model 
D Automobile Dealers Accounting 
Machine they could install a 
simple, accurate, fast accounting 
method to provide all factory re- 
quired information plus additional 
figures for the financial control of 
their business. 

With the installation of the 
Underwood Sundstrand, they find 
that the customer’s statement and 
customer’s ledger are posted and 
balanced at the same time items 
are posted to the journals. Ac- 
counts receivable statements and 
ledgers are in balance at all times. 
The statements are always up to 
date and available for mailing at 


Yo — 
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In addition to the Chrysler Plymouth 
franchise, Rosenstock is a distributor 


Head of the parts division is Lester 
Rosenstock (far right), vice president 
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any time. Similarly, accounts pay- 
able ledgers are posted and bal- 
anced daily. 

At the end of each daily journal 
posting run, the machine auto- 
matically produces and prints 
columnar totals. These columnar 
totals are then machine posted to 
the general ledger and the accuracy 
proved by the machine. Posting to 
the general ledger automatically 
provides month-to-date and year- 
to-date balances. This eliminates 
manual computation of balances 
and simplifies the preparation of 
the daily operating statement and 
the monthly financial statement. 

All accruals are entered on 
journal vouchers and then posted 
to the general ledger at the close 
of the month. Since all records 
are posted and balanced each day 
during the month, the close of the 
month requires only posting one 
day’s transactions to complete the 
month’s work. Any final adjust- 
ments to work in process, bonuses, 
taxes, and similar accounts are 


iods Can Be Leveled with Right System 


completed quickly and posted to 
the general ledger. 

Preparation of the financial 
statement is reduced to a simple 
operation of copying the balances 
appearing on the balanced general 
ledger. This enables the bookkeeper 
to produce a financial statement 
much earlier than previously, with 
less help and no end-of-the-month 
peak load. The financial statement 
reaches the zone office immediately 
after the close of the month and 
well in advance of the time 
required. 

After several months’ experi- 
ence with their Underwood Sund- 
strand, Mr. Rosenstock is more 
convinced than ever that he made 
a good investment. The results ob- 
tained from his new system enable 
his organization to function more 
smoothly. There are no longer 
any serious bookkeeping overtime 
problems, and Mrs. Evelyn Revard, 
bookkeeper, is able to devote her 
time to more important problems 
than figure details. 





+ Employees Get 


NE executive at Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation’s new 
Chicago offices said that employee 
morale has skyrocketed because of 
the pleasant surroundings. 
Westinghouse moved into the 
Windy City’s gigantic Merchandise 
Mart several weeks ago, and there 
are about 350 employees in the 
offices. Although company execu- 
tives make no claim of having done 
anything entirely new—except for 
one thing—they do believe they 
have brought the best features of 
many different offices under one 
roof. 


‘ The one ‘first’ that is claimed 
hot | of t h th . ae : 
a photo mural of downtown Chicago that completely covers one of the walls is the artificial sunlight that em- 


Fe 


Reception room of Westinghouse'’s new Northwestern district headquarters has 


ployees bask in every day. There 
are 220 fluorescent sun lamps in- 
stalled over all working areas. 
During an 8-hour day an employee 
gets the equivalent of 15 minutes 
of sunshine. Sun lamps in private 
offices can produce a tan in less 
time, if the executive chooses. 

After the first few weeks under 
the sun lamps, most employees had 
good tans, and one or two looked 
as if they got too much “sun” at 
one time. Two or three employees 
preferred to have the lamps above 

gicatt® their desks turned off, and one 

is posi! baldheaded worker wore a skull- 
cap. Westinghouse said that the 
cost of operating one 40-watt sun 
lamp for a year is only a little 
more than one dollar, which “is 
cheap insurance against winter 
absenteeism caused by the common 
cold.” 

The 80 germ-killing Sterilamps 
installed in the ventilating system 
are additional insurance against 

One room is finished in Micarta (above), and the advertising and sales pro- colds. Sterilamps are also placed in 

motion department has special corkboard for posting various material (below) wall units in the cafeteria and 
washrooms, and they are a “sure 
death trap for airborne germs.” 

Another feature of the new of- 
fices is the color scheme. Not a 
single room in the entire area has 
four walls of the same color. Seven 
basic colors were used, and they 
are bright and cheerful tones that 
help lift an employee’s morale. 
Corridors often have two or three 
different colors that break up the 
long expanse. 

Carl F. Jensen, Westinghouse 
lamp engineer, explained that 
“Various shades of red, green, 
blue, yellow, and brown, as weil 
as two tones of gray, have been 
used.”” He added, “The clatter of 
typewriters and other usual office 
clamor is silenced through the use 








of soundproofing on the ceilings, 
air conditioning assures employee 
comfort, and the latest in fluores- 
cent lighting provides an average 
illumination level of approximately 
60 foot-candles.” Some of the of- 
fices have walls that are acousti- 
cally treated. 

One office at Westinghouse is 
completely finished and decorated 
with Micarta, the company’s own 
laminated plastic. The office is also 
used as a display area. A general 
conference room which seats 100 
people has a fully equipped stage, 
movable speaker’s podium, and 
facilities for showing movies or 
slides. 

As interesting and unusual as 
the Westinghouse offices are, there 
is another side that heightens the 
interest. This side is the careful 
planning that went into the offices, 
and it involves problems that con- 
front most companies when they 
plan new space. For example, the 
advertising and sales promotion 
department asked that an assembly 
room be included in the plans, and 
the department compiled figures to 
show how much money had been 
spent during the last year just on 
meetings and special gatherings 
that had to be held in rented 
quarters. 

An assembly room was included 
in the plans, and the costs of a 
recent conference held in the room 
were compared with costs of a 
similar meeting held in other quar- 
ters a year ago. It was found that 
the conference this year cost 40 
per cent less. 

The advertising and sales pro- 
motion department also requested 
that its offices be located close to 
the mail room so that the large 
volume of literature handled by 
the department could be taken 
care of faster and with less ac- 
cumulation in the offices. 

The experience of the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion depart- 
ment is typical of the entire plan- 
ning. Each department formed its 
own committee, and then there 
was an over-all committee to 
which the others reported. Many 
of the ideas for improvements, 
therefore, came from the em- 
ployees themselves. 

Among the more _ obvious 
changes was the centralization 
of certain departments, such as 
treasury, catalog file (for sales- 
men), and the assembly room. A 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation has installed fivores- 


cent sun lamps in its new Chicago offices, and it is 


believed to be the first company with offices of similar 
size that are bathed daily with healthful ultraviolet light 





By Don Baker 


modern lunchroom helped solve a 
“coffee hour” problem. An inade- 
quate lunchroom in the old quar- 
ters caused many employees to go 
out of the building for coffee, and 
a surprising amount of time was 
lost. Now there is room for every 
body in the lunchroom, and em- 
ployees are on their honor to spend 
only 15 minutes in the morning 
and 15 minutes in the afternoon 
for their coffee. The “coffee hour” 
problem no longer exists. 
Westinghouse did not have an 
open house in its new offices, but 
employees have been encouraged 
to bring in their families and 
friends. Many such visitors have 


already toured the offices, some 
after working hours and some dur- 
ing the day. The company’s liberal 
“no rulebook” policy lets the em- 
ployee decide when her family 
should see the offices. The policy 
probably has something to do with 
employee morale soaring 40 per 
cent recently. 

While Westinghouse is believed 
to be the first sizable office to 
offer sun tans to its employees 
on a year-round basis, other large 
companies are reported to be in 
the planning stage. Among these 
big corporations is the U. S. Gyp- 
sum Company, which also has its 
home office in Chicago 


The speaker at the podium can control the lights in the assembly room—which 
seats 100—and he can signal the movie projector room with push buttons 
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Machines Slash Office Turnover 





Lit Bros., Philadelphia department store, has found that 


high-speed accounting machines take the drudgery out of 


paperwork detail and help reduce the turnover in 1,500 


jobs that made it necessary to hire 7,000 people a year 





UNCHED-CARD procedures are 

punching some holes in per- 
sonnel problems for department 
stores. By taking much of the 
drudgery out of paperwork detail, 
this machine method of manage- 
ment control has reduced depart- 
ment store office staff turnover. 

Carrying the benefits of machine 
methods a good deal further, 
Philadelphia’s Lit Bros. Depart- 
ment Store has developed pro- 
grams of weekly personnel 
comparison and variance reports, 
payroll handling, and office work 
production bonus plans. 

In such matters as personnel 
and payroll handling, department 
stores face unique problems. Lit 
Bros., for example, has unusually 


By Lewis Bolger 


good working conditions and pay 
scales—yet its 3,500 staff shows 
an average turnover of three times 
a year! 

Of the 3,500 workers on the 
payroll at any one time, about 
2,000 represent people who have 
been employed 2 years or longer, 
according to the controller, 
H. S. Draper. Of the rest, about 
800 are part-time employees; and 
700 are full-time employees with 
the company less than 2 years. For 
these 1,500 positions in which the 
turnover rate is rapid, the per- 
sonnel department may have to 
hire 7,000 people a year. 

Punched-card procedures are 
used extensively in accounting 
work and in the preparation of 


An amazing amount of payroll, personnel, and other information is found in the 


tabulating cards, and here clerks are punching cards for sales charge tickets 
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statistical, tax, and other reports. 

The store’s Remington Rand 
tabulating equipment consists of 
the following units: 2 Alphabeti- 
cal Tabulators with Summary 
Punches, 2 Numerical Tabulators 
with Summary Punches, 2 Multi- 
Control Reproducing Punches, 3 
Sorters, 1 Automatic Verifying 
Machine, and 15 Automatic 
Punches. 

A personnel comparison report 
is tabulator-prepared weekly. It 
compares, by department, the num- 
ber of regular and contingent em- 
ployees, charged to selling and 
stock work, with the number em- 
ployed during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The 
total salary paid in each of the 2 
years is also compared. Figures for 
each department are shown on a 
single line of the report. 

The same punched cards are 
used to tabulate a second impor- 
tant comparison. This weekly per- 
sonnel comparison or variance 
report compares the number of 
people in tenths, this year and last 
year, and shows the increase or 
decrease; the total salary this year 
and last year, and the increase or 
decrease; the budget covering the 
amount of salary and the number 
of people in tenths; and the actual 
figures over or under the budget. 

One of the major problems de- 
partment stores face is handling 
a tremendous volume of records of 
transactions in order to produce 
reports as fast as the figures are 
needed by top management and by 
department heads. 

Lit Bros. keeps a record of 
punched-card production and er- 
rors, and has adopted a bonus plan 
for automatic punch operators 
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... but he could save a lot of it—and take a big 
load off my shoulders — by using the Record 
Dexigraph to turn out all those extra copies. 

You can cut typing costs...end copying de- 
lays...and set your girl free for more important 
work. Just replace old-fashioned hand-copying 
with Dexigraph. Then anyone in your office 
can make as many as 150 photocopies in one 
hour—copies that are absolutely accurate, need 
no proofreading. 

There’s no fuss, no feathers about Dexigraph. 
Just roll it wherever your records are located! 
Plug it into any electrical outlet ...make a 


-“NVESTIGATE 
THE RECORD 


Ne DEXIGRAPH ~ 
es 


Z 
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Ask for our illustrated folder D-286 
Room 1217, Management Controls Reference Li- 
brary, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


couple of simple adjustments and press a but- 
ton. Dexigraph will copy anything up to 14” x 
17” at any reduction down to one-half of orig- 
inal size. Processing is a separate operation. Do 
it where and when you please. Or, send it out 
to be done. 

The cost? Only a 
few cents per copy. 
Like other compa 
nies, you will find 
that Dexigraph 
quickly pays for it- 
self many times over. 


Write to 








with a sliding scale based upon 
their weekly base rate. This pro- 
duction chart is set up as follows: 


Required Production 
Cards per Week 


10,000 
11,250 
12,500 
13,750 
15,000 


Weekly 


Base Rate 
$26.50 
28.50 
30.50 
32.50 
34.50 


For production over these mini- 
mum requirements punched-card 
operators are paid at the following 
bonus rates: 


Cards Over Weekly Quota 
First 2,500 10c per 100 
Second 2,500 15c per 100 
All over 5,000 20c per 100 


An error allowance of 115 per 
cent of the total of cards punched 
is allowed. If errors exceed that 
amount, an adjustment may be 
made in any bonus earned. An 
allowance of 1 hour a day is made 
for nonproductive operations. 

Controller Draper cites an ex- 
ample of the speed and accuracy 
under this bonus arrangement as 
follows: In one test of 100,000 
cards, 23 holes were cut for each 
card, which totaled 2,300,000 holes. 
Only 1 hole in 1,150 had been 
punched incorrectly, or less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
holes punched. 

The tabulating department is 
managed by a supervisor and as- 
sistant, and comprises 30 auto- 
matic punch operators, 10 machine 
operators, 2 clerks doing auditing 
work, 8 checkers, and 3 other 
clerks. 

Lit Bros. prepares a cash pay- 
roll. All payroll payments are 
staggered. Certain departments are 
paid on each of the last five days 
of the week. For each regular 
worker there is a master card 
containing all the necessary pay- 
roll information. A unit card is 
written up as a time record and 
punched daily for every part-time 
worker. Commission cards are 
punched to reflect commissions 
earned. 

Each week the master cards for 
regular employees are reproduced 
in the Multi-Control Reproducing 
Punch. The reproduced cards are 
combined with the payroll cards 
prepared for part-time employees 
to prepare the weekly payroll. 

The first of several payroll re- 
ports prepared by punched cards 
is a pay statement. This is a com- 
plete record of the employee's 
earnings for the week, with all 
allowable deductions, and the em- 
ployee’s charge and lease _pur- 
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Controller H. S. Draper goes over a tabulated report with the department super- 
visor. He reported many direct savings in clerical costs through punched cards 


chases. These include employee's 
name, the date, all deductions, de- 
partment number, employee num- 
ber, weekly rate, days worked, 
gross earnings, F.O.A.B., city tax, 
withholding tax, final amount, 
charge account, and lease account. 
A summary card, punched simul- 
taneously with the running of the 
statements, is used to carry the 
charge and lease (for employee 
purchases, etc.) accounts balance 
forward to the next week. 

The payroll proof list is pre- 
pared on the tabulator, and sum- 
mary cards are produced for 
ledger posting entries in the ac- 
counting department. This report 
has columns for employee number, 
department charged, hours or days 
worked, weekly rate, gross pay, 
Social Security, C.W.T., income 
tax, and net pay. 

A signature sheet, which lists 
the employee number and provides 
for the signature of the employee 
when he draws his cash payment, 


is printed by the Alphabetical 
Tabulator. 

In summing up, Controller 
Draper reported the store records 
many direct savings in clerical 
costs through use of the punched- 
card procedures. Then he added: 

“But we cannot show the in- 
tangible and most worth-while 
results that flow from the accu- 
rate, more speedily gathered, and 
more complete reports and records 
that we obtain. 

“Keeping our executives posted 
with personnel variance reports by 
200 departments, for instance; or 
providing an analysis of furniture 
sales each day and an accurate 
furniture inventory each month. 
These are factors that are invalu- 
able to our operating control, al- 
though it is difficult to appraise 
their value in dollars and cents. 
It is benefits like these that lead to 
better executive control of the 
business and make our punched- 
card methods pay dividends.” 





Restaurant Makes Ordering Easy 


Los Angeles coffee shop fea- 
tures the latest idea for getting 
orders out quickly and accurately. 
With its new “tel-automatic” 
communication system, the shop's 
waitresses write customers’ selec- 
tions on special order boxes. The 
order is mechanically reproduced 
on a special roll of paper in the 
kitchen. Several of these order 
boxes are conveniently located at 
Van De Kamp’s Holland Dutch 


Bakers, Inc., and a waitress has to 
walk only a few steps to make out 
the order with her special stylus. 
The new restaurant is the com- 
pany’s third in Los Angeles, and 
it will have more than 21,000 
square feet of floor space. It is also 
equipped with signal boards which 
register the position of empty 
tables, kitchenettes throughout the 
dining area, a sidewalk cafe, a 
food bar, and a public lounge 
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“That trunk will 


be 50¢ extra!” 


Behemoth or business, cumbersome figures frequently lead to 


swollen overhead. In business. however, there’s no need 


for figures to become a burden. Ever! No, sir! Not with the wide choice 


of fast, figure-hungry Monroes to choose from. . 


. and every Monroe 


made to meet your specific figuring or accounting needs. We said a trunkful! 


And you don’t need to be an elephant to remember it! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic hes just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 


Every Monroe is sold only through Monroe-owned branches; serviced by Monroe's 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch” 
keyboard, and gloreless cushion-top keys 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch” is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe 


factory-trained organization 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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J. F. Hattersley (often called Jeff) 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
received his schooling in New 
Jersey. His first job—related in 
the following story—was_ with 
Crocker-Wheeler in New Jersey, 
and after several years there he 
went to another electrical ma- 
chinery manufacturer, this time 
in Cleveland. In 1920, he became 
connected with The Hoover Com- 
pany as chief draftsman, becoming 
assistant chief engineer 2 years 
later. His rise in the company was 
steady, and in April 1951 he be- 
came president. 


By J. F. Hattersley 


President, The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 


T IS hard to say if being a non- 

smoker has helped me in busi- 
ness in any way, but at least I 
can say it contributed to my most 
unforgettable experience in busi- 
ness—unforgettable for what it 
taught me. 

Back in 1907, I was a very 
green youngster indeed, but that 
was the year I had the thrill of 
landing my first job. I was an 
office boy in the New Jersey plant 
of the Crocker-Wheeler Electric 
Mfg. Co. My boss was Gano Dunn, 
who was then vice president and 
chief engineer. 

He was as distinguished in looks 
as ability, and that first day I 
admired him from a distance’ with 
all the awe of a youngster, still 
wet behind the ears, for a man 
who had already made his mark in 
the world. Once he paused at my 
desk, dropped some change on it, 
and asked me to get him a pack 
of cigarettes. I did so with all the 
conscientiousness of a boy eager 
to make a good impression. 

During the morning of the sec- 
ond day my buzzer rang. It was 
from Mr. Dunn’s office. I gulped, 
nervously adjusted my tie, and 
walked firmly toward the door. 

There were a number of men 
around Mr. Dunn’s desk. I felt like 
an interloper, but tried not to show 
how scared I was. 

Mr. Dunn gave me a smile when 
I appeared and said: “Frank, get 
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me some coffin nails, will you?” 

“Yes sir!” I said, and turned and 
walked out. 

It was a relief to be outside the 
door—but what the devil were 
coffin nails? 

Of course in 1907 “coffin nails” 
was the smart term for cigarettes. 
It is hackneyed now, but it was 
new to me then. I walked down 
the aisle between the desks, trying 
not to look bewildered, and won- 
dered what to do. Finally I decided 
to go down to the personnel de- 
partment and see the man who 
had hired me 2 days before. 

He laughed long and loud when 
I told him my story and suggested 
I go across the street and buy a 
pack of cigarettes. I took them up 
to Mr. Dunn and returned to my 
desk, wondering if I would get 
my money back. 

After his meeting broke up, 
Mr. Dunn called for me again. He 
was smiling. “Did you know what 
I meant when I asked for coffin 
nails?” 

I suppose I reddened a bit, but 
admitted that I hadn’t. 

“I didn’t think you did, but then 
how did you find out I wanted 
cigarettes?” 

He chuckled as I told him what 
I had done, then said: “Did you 
ever read Elbert Hubbard’s Mes- 
sage to Garcia?” 

Again I had to confess ignor- 
ance, so he told me the well-known 


story of Rowan, who braved sea 
and jungles and enemy guns to 
tell the leader of the Cuban in- 
surgents that the United States 
was at war with Spain. 

“The point I want to bring out,” 
he said, “is that when President 
McKinley handed Rowan a sealed 
envelope, he simply said, ‘Deliver 
this message to Garcia.’ Rowan 
asked no questions, didn’t even ask 
‘Who is he?’ or ‘Where is he?’ He 
simply took the message and 
went.” 

It made me feel pretty good, of 
course, that he should compare my 
simple chore with anything so 
historic, but the point he made was 
one I have never forgotten: When 
a job is given to you, go ahead and 
do it. No questions, no mental hesi- 
tation, no false fear of obstacles. 

I have tried to live by that 
dictum in my business life, because 
I believe many a job has gone 
undone, or half-done, because the 
person who was told to do it was 
afraid to do it. To make mountains 
out of molehills before one even 
starts a job is a common and dis- 
astrous form of negative thinking. 

Mr. Dunn himself exemplifies 
the positive thinker. As president 
of the J. G. White Engineering 
Corp., he is known the world over 
today as one of our greatest engi- 
neers and management consultants. 

Incidentally, he paid me back 
for the coffin nails. 


4 
Day 7 Wil 


relay 
Kememben 


(Next month’s AMERICAN BUSINESS 
will feature another day to remem- 
ber, and it will be a story about 
how William Johnson switched 
from credit manager to sales pro- 
motion at Neiman-Marcus, Dallas. 
It was all because of a stout 
matron who wanted to exchange 
a girdle!) 
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Bell & Howell Recorder 


Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell 
& Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
acknowledged leadership in the field of 
precision instruments for fine photography, 
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BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every business has its indispensable records—documents that 
contain the vital information it lives by. And every business risks 
the loss of this information as long as its only records are on paper. 


It’s a needless risk, too. Every business record can be made per- 
manently secure . . . easily, quickly and inexpensively. Every 
business record can be reduced to a small fraction of its original 
size ... conveniently stored in small fireproof safes or metal con- 
tainers, or mailed away for safekeeping. Every business record can 
be safeguarded with Burroughs microfilming. 
Burroughs can help give your vital records the protection they 
need ... can help you apply the speed and economy of micro- 
filming to both the day-by-day and year-by-year 
record keeping of your business. Find out how— 
call your Burroughs office today or write for your 
copy of the booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records.” 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 








This view of the first floor at Guarantee Reserve shows how much space there is for each employee's desk, but it does 
not show the modern glass front. On Hammond's main business street, the building formerly housed a department store 


Daily Progress Reports Spotlight 


Office Bottlenecks 





Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Company of Hammond 


keeps up with its progress by daily reports to management, 


and any bottleneck can be quickly spotted. The reports are 


in the vice president's office by 10 o'clock every morning 





HE manage- 

ment at Guar- 

antee Reserve 

Life Insurance 

Company of 

Hammond (Ind.) 

never has to de- 

lay an important 

decision because of late facts and 
figures. 

Many companies have _ found 
that some of their reports are of 
little value since they are com- 
pleted too late to be worth while. 
Guarantee Reserve, however, has 
organized its operations so that in- 
formation is quickly available for 
top management. 
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For example, first thing every 
morning, each division at the com- 
pany turns in a report to the vice 
president which covers the previ- 
ous day’s activities. There is also a 
listing of the people present and 
absent in each department. The 
day’s activities would include such 
things as the weight of the morn- 
ing’s mail (which is a good indica- 
tion of the business for that day); 
number of notices, receipts, re- 
funds, and changes of address 
turned out by the tabulating de- 
partment; as well as output figures 
of other divisions of the company. 
With these figures on his desk by 
10 o'clock every morning, Vice 


President J. F. Kutak knows ex- 
actly what is going on throughout 
Guarantee Reserve. 

Organization such as that found 
in the daily progress report setup 
is also found in some of the other 
operations of the company. A flow 
chart, for example, graphically 
shows what happens to claims, 
policies, and other papers that 
make up the company’s business. 
The chart illustrates the flow of 
incoming mail, showing that all 
money goes to the bank, policy- 
holder information goes to the 
keypunch department, claims cor- 
respondence goes to the claims de- 
partment, and general correspond- 
ence (which includes premium 
complaints and all new applica- 
tions for insurance) goes to policy- 
holders’ service department. 

The flow of work continues from 
the three main divisions (tabulat- 
ing, policyholders’ service, and 
claims department) on through the 
outgoing mail. Thus, in simple 
graphic form, Guarantee Reserve 
employees can see exactly what 

(Continued on page 46) 
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How does your 


- Parts and Assembly 
Order system 


score! 


g HERE MAY Be log 
4o 
S, 
me 


now 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 


PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


DITTO. 


DITTO, Incorporated 
676 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Do you know how many separate writings 
you require to control the manufacture of 
parts and to requisition parts for assembly? 


Have you investigated recently to see if 
any writings are being made which can be 
eliminated? 


Do you type a new operation routing when- 
ever you issue an order for the manufacture 
of a part? 


Do you rewrite the operation descriptions, 
time allowances, piece rates, tool informa- 
tion, etc. individually for each order? 


Are labor tickets, move tickets, etc. written 
individually for each order? 


Are any of your job records such as labor 
tickets, requisitions, receipts, etc. written in 
the shop by foremen or production employees? 


Do you copy lists of parts from bill of ma- 
terial to assembly order and control records? 


Are material requisitions and identification 
tags, used for the withdrawal of parts and 
their delivery to the assembly floor, written 
individually? 


Would you like us to send you folders which 

illustrate how you can eliminate all rewriting in 
preparation of parts and assembly orders, reduce clerical 
costs, speed movement of parts and materials to assembly 
floor and eliminate waste in withdrawal of parts and 
materials? Yes! |] No! | 
If your answer is “Yes” fill in and mail to: 

Ditto, Inc., 676 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Name —— 
Firm _Title 
Address 


City State. 
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Visitors to GE's crack streamliner received special invitations, and the list was made up by GE people and city 
officials who cooperated in compiling names of men from utilities, industries, Armed Services, and the Government 








FTER covering 160 cities in 

46 states during the last 15 
months, General Electric Com- 
pany’s special exhibition train will 
pause briefly late this month. Then 
the 10-car train, called the “More 
Power to America Special,” will 
spend another month visiting com- 
pany plants before reaching the 
end of the line. 

When the rail tour is finished, 
GE will remove its exhibits, and 
the locomotive will be sold to the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company. 

Filled with more than 2,000 elec- 
trical exhibits, the Special shuffled 
off to Buffalo and other cities in 
April 1950, after a preview to em- 
ployees and stockholders in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. The last city on 
the list is South Bend, Ind., except 
for the smaller company plants 
that will be visited next month. 


One of the exhibits (left above) is a 
realistic, small-scale model of a prop- 
erly illuminated factory area which 
shows that darkness does not have to 
interrupt production. Another exhibit 
(lower left) reproduces a miniature 
of GE testing lab at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Admission is by invitation only, 
and the train is geared to handle 
about 1,400 people a day. GE has 
a staff of 50 people who live on 
the train during the tour, and 
these include 20 maroon-coated 
pensioners who are ready to an- 
swer any question. The pensioners 
replaced young engineering gradu- 
ates who had been trained for the 
job by the Dale Carnegie Institute. 
The staff of young engineers was 
depleted by the Armed Services. 

Among the many electrical dis- 
plays are several that catch the 
fancy of most of the visitors. One 
is a hand-crank generator, and 
visitors are invited to show their 
strength by giving the handle a 
few turns. Another is a_ glass 
shield for huge lights that illumi- 
nate ball fields at night. There is 
a baseball attached to the end of 
a bat, and everyone is invited to 
take a swing at the shield to show 
its strength. Another exhibit gives 
visitors a chance to operate a 
miniature train over switch tracks. 

William T. Faricy, who is presi- 
dent of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, said, “General Elec- 
tric’s exhibit train offers the rail- 
roads another opportunity to serve 
industry and the public.”’ 











Sates Weeti A 16mm. sound motion picture based 
on Your r) Linge or p , 
2 on the book, “How | Raised Myself 
S. e = . 3 
ates Convention tgram from Failure to Success in Selling 
Here is one of the most inspiring and most effective films on salesmanship ever produced. Based on Frank 
Bettger's best-selling book, How | Raised Myself from Failure to Success in Selling, it tells the story of this 
man who at 29 was a total failure in selling, but at 41 was so successful he could retire. The film shows 
the philosophies and techniques of selling which raised Frank Bettger from the bottom to the top of the 


ladder in 12 years. If you are planning a sales meeting or a sales convention, write for the free booklet 
offered below which tells you all about this unusual film on salesmanship and how you can rent it. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
Send me the booklet telling about “The Bettger Story,” together with information as 
to rental rates for this new 30-minute sound movie on salesmanship 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 
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By Lola Barden 


UNIQUE angle was injected 

A into a contest just conducted 

by the Fisher Flouring Mills Com- 

pany, west coast miller, with head 

offices at Seattle, Wash. This was a 

contest which did not make the 

usual rule of nonparticipation by 

“employees and their families, ad- 

vertising agency, etc.,”’ but did ex- 

clude the general public. The 

contest-in-reverse was based on 

submission of ideas for celebrating 
the company’s 40th anniversary. 

Earle G. Lawrence, manager of 

the Fisher Packaged Products Di- 

vision, was the mentor of this most 

unusual contest, which included 

not only employees of the company 

A highlight of the ‘family party'’ was the presentation of a typewriter to a and their families, but also em- 

company employee and his son by John L. Locke (left), company president ployees of the firm’s advertising 

agency, Pacific National Advertis- 

ing, and of the Fisher-owned radio 
station, KOMO, both of Seattle. 

Five hundred and fifty-eight 
entries were received, or an aver- 
age of almost one entry per em- 
ployee. Even more important, the 
contest drew desired response from 
wives, husbands, sons, and 
daughters. 

Of the 47 merchandise prizes, 
24 were awarded to members of 
employees’ families. 

The contest was divided into 
10 classifications, and an entrant 
could submit as many ideas as 
desired in each classification. The 
10 divisions were: Anniversary 
slogan, radio program, television 
The general offices took on a party atmosphere when the awards were made nian eee billboard, — ad- 

. , : : vertisement, radio commercial, pa- 
(above). The prizes were displayed (below) in main office before the event rade float for Seattle parade, new 
product or package, store mer- 
a) w! chandising, and premiums. 
it € Judging was done within the 
“family,” with the judging panel 
consisting of E. G. Lawrence, 
manager; J. S. Davis, sales depart- 
ment; Avis Larson, advertising 
department; Charles Broaded, per- 
sonnel. Wm. H. Horsley and 
Trevor Evans represented the ad- 
vertising agency. 

The basic reason for choosing 
“family” judges was to permit the 
judging to be done in the light 
of certain policies and company 
requirements. The basic plan was 
to build a pool of 40th anniversary 
celebration ideas which could 

really be put to work. 
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Great care was taken, however, 
to have the judging done on an 
unbiased basis. As each entry was 
received, it was registered in a 
contest record book. All identifica- 
tion was removed, and the entry 
received a number which corre- 
sponded to one given the registra- 
tion entry. 

Each judge read every entry, 
and if he considered it suitable for 
further consideration, initialed the 
entry. Reading, and either reject- 
ing or initialing entries went on 
until each judge had compiled a 
list of the best in each classifica- 
tion. Then a meeting of the judges 
was necessary, to match numbers 
and to decide the final winners by 
a point system. No one knew the 
identities of the winners until a 
final list was made up. 

As there was a rule that no one 
person could win more than two 
prizes, some changes had to be 
made as the list appeared in final 
form, when other winners in the 
same classification were moved up. 

Announcement of the winners 
was made at a “family party” 
which took place at the mill. Win- 
ners had been informed of their 
good fortune, and John L. Locke, 
president of Fisher’s, made the 
presentations. 

Prizes were outstanding in value 
and beauty. As far as possible, 
the recipients were given a choice 
of awards, which meant that a 
lady who yearned for a new pop-up 
toaster, or a gal. who wanted ski 
shoes, got what she wanted. One 
of the awards drawing the warm- 
est applause from the group was 
the presentation of a_ portable 
typewriter to Gunnar Hoynes, a 
maintenance employee at the mill 
for the past 16 years, and his son, 
Jerry, 14 years old. They had both 
submitted winning entries in the 
television show idea classification, 
and pooled their winnings for a 
possession long desired by the 
young son. 

Just as noteworthy was the 
caliber of the entries in this em- 
ployee relations event. These were 
not “just clever,” but thoroughly 
practical and adaptable ideas. One 
of the entries, an idea for a news- 
paper advertisement, was already 
in work at the time of the an- 
nouncement. Both layout and copy 
were submitted by Mrs. Nancy 
Padgett, young wife of a member 
of the sales department. 

The versatility of the entries 
showed that many people whose 
daily work does not consist of 
generating sales or copy slants 
still have promotion ideas. 
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Your photocopy machine is designed 
to serve wherever 


bets there’s paper work 


it will pay you to remember this... 
and to double-check the routines 
of all departments. 


Wherever you see reports or 

records of any type being 

transcribed, ask yourself: 

“Can this job be done more 

~ efficiently with our photocopy machine?” 

Remember . . . your contact photocopy machine is ready to give 

you a photographically accurate and complete record of anything 

typed, drawn, written, or printed. And, in 9 out of 10 cases, it will 
do this at a fraction of the cost of producing a 

copy by hand . . . and proofreading it. 


For the best photocopies use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This low-cost paper is made by Kodak for use 
in all types of contact photocopy machines. It 
reproduces all documents in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites . . . 
with new sparkle and legibility. 
And it’s easier, more eco- 
nomical to use—no more 
split-second timing or trial- 
and-error testing. Order it 

. and see for yourself. 


[Kodagraph Contac? [Raper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. " 


Mail coupon 
for LAF : Z 
free booklet . SY 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”. . . your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


Name 
Department 
Company 


i — Koda 


TRADE mate 
Zone —— 





Intercoms Replace Two Girls 
Handling Timecards 


Employees formerly had to walk up to a desk to give timecard information, 
but little time is now lost since reports are quickly flashed by speakers 
that are conveniently placed throughout the plant. Workers do not have to 
wait in line to relay the information—as often happened with old system 


Two girls working at master units handle reports of employees that used to 
require the services of four clerks, and there is now much less confusion 


HE Burd Piston Ring Company, 

Rockford, Ill., has realized sav- 
ings of $6,000 a year by an unusual 
use of an intercommunication sys- 
tem. Flexifone intercom speaker 
stations placed at strategic spots 
are used by employees when they 
finish one job and start another, 
and two girls at a central location 
receive the information and mark 
it on timecards. 

The old-fashioned system that 
was replaced required three girls 
to be at three different spots, and 
a fourth girl acted as “fill-in.” 
Every time a worker changed from 
one job to another, he had to walk 
up to the desk, relay the informa- 
tion for the particular timecard, 
and wait until the girl had made 
the necessary notations. There 
often was a waiting line, par- 
ticularly in the early morning 
when all workers were starting 
jobs, and late in the afternoon 
when all workers finished at the 
same time. 

Time was lost, of course, just 
in leaving a machine to give the 
timecard information to one of the 
girls; but with a group waiting in 
line, friendly banter inevitably 
started, and even more time was 
lost. 

The intercom system now has 
reduced much of the wasted time, 
because an employee merely goes 
to the nearest Flexifone speaker 
station, flashes his report, and 
then is on his way. Too, only a 
couple of girls are needed to 
handle the timecards with the 
intercom system. One of these oc- 
cupies some of her time with other 
duties. The elimination of two 
clerks combined with the reduc- 
tion in lost time have produced the 
estimated $6,000 savings a year. 

Burd Piston Ring has two plants 
in Rockford, and Flexifone inter- 
coms are used to speed up time- 
card operations in both places. The 
main plant system, just described, 
was installed after Plant Number 2 
had tested the idea and found it 
to be successful. Plant Number 2, 
which makes auto heaters, has 
more call-in stations, and its sys- 
tem is also used for paging; but 
the main plant has the larger 
operation. 

The main plant is a one-story 
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structure, while the second plant 
has three floors. An employee 
sometimes had to walk 500 or 
more feet to get to one of the 
timecard booths in the second 
plant. There formerly were four 
timecard clerks in Plant Number 2, 
but with the new intercom system 
there is only one. Thus, the sav- 
ings in this plant would probably 
approximate those realized in the 
main plant. 

While the use of an intercom 
system to centralize timekeeping 
operations is rather unusual, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company has 
found the intercom unit ideally 
suited to production control. In its 
900-foot-long building at Beloit, 
Wis., an assembly line runs the 
length of the building. Eighteen 
intercom speaker stations are lo- 
cated in various places and, when 
an item is running short at one 
point along the assembly line, a 
worker simply calls in to request 
a certain number of the dwindling 
parts. The stockroom receives the 
request, and the needed parts are 
soon on their way. 

Without Flexifone intercom, the 
Beloit plant had employees hurry- 
ing to the stockroom to pick up 
parts that were running low, and 
considerable time was lost. For ex- 
ample, the stockroom is at one end 
of the long building, and parts used 
at the other end of the assembly 
line might need replenishing. Al- 
most 900 feet would have to be 
covered to pick up the parts, and 
it was always a temptation to stop 
and chat along the way. 

With the intercom = system, 
many, many steps are saved, and 
there is less danger of the as- 
sembly line being halted for lack 
of parts. Workers do not have to 
be away from production lines 
very long, and there is tighter 
control over the entire system. 

(Burd Piston Ring’s use of in- 
tercoms for handling timecards 
can be seen on a special sound- 
slidefilm, free of charge, by con- 
tacting Operadio Manufacturing 
Company, St. Charles, Ill.) 





REPRINTS 


Reprints of any articles in this 
issue can be obtained by writing 
to AMERICAN BUSINESS Maga- 
zine and specifying quantity. 
Reprint rates will be mailed 
upon request. 
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Ever get 


@ Mighty good glue on U.S. postage 


stamps! Give it a little humidity, and 
it sticks—even to other Stamps. 
Those stuck-up stamps are still good 
—after you soak them, and use 
your own stickum ... Not much 
help if you need postage now, though! 


Better stick to a postage meter... 


@ The new DM is a desk model 
postage meter, little larger than your 
telephone—that makes metered 
postage available to the small office 
or plant. It prints postage, any amount 
needed, for any kind of mail, directly 


on the envelope—with a dated 


stuck? 


postmark, and a small ad, if you like. 
Always provides the right amount of 
stamp, and saves trips to the postoffice 
—because the meter holds as much 
postage as you want to buy... 
protects it from loss, damage, theft... 
and shows on visible registers the 
amount of postage on hand, amount 
used ... Has a built-in moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. It even supplies 
postage for parcel post. And does 
away with licking, sticking, ss) 
and stamp boxes forever! 

@ Ask any Pitney-Bowes 

office to show you... or send / 


the coupon for illustrated ig rd 


free booklet. 


PitNey-Bowes, Inc 


2185 Pacific St 


Please ser 
Name 
Firm 


World's leading makers of 
mailing machines offices in 
93 cities in the U.S. and Canada 


Stamford, Conn 


d free booklet on the DM 


/ 








These Incentives Encourage Executive Teamwork 


(Continued from page 9) 


praise for contributions made out- 
side your own bailiwick brings a 
greater glow. 

Everyone wants to feel really a 
part of the whole show. It is im- 
portant to keep him advised as to 
plans and hopes. Everyone wants 
to feel you are trying to expose 
him to all phases of the business. 
Remembering to ask one or two 
in on important discussions outside 
their areas helps. It is tops as a 
stimulant. None of us remembers 
to do this often enough. We give 
complete monthly earnings figures 
to some 40 executives. Division 
earnings go to 170 executives. We 
keep repeating, “There are no 
secrets’”—‘‘Ask any questions.” 

When it is decided to promote 
a man at a future date, we discuss 
it with him at the time of the 
decision—that moves forward the 
stimulation. M. N. Trainer became 
president in the fall of 1950. Be- 
fore he became a division vice 
president in sales 20 years ago, I 
said to him, “I want you to take 
over Brake Shoe Division Operat- 
ing Department as soon as you 
are ready.” Later it was the presi- 
dency of that division. Time ran 
on, and more men were added. 
Each time he was told in advance. 
Each time there was better prepa- 
ration for the new responsibilities, 
and each such talk was high in 
stimulation. 


7. Loyalty flows down as 
well as up 


Frequently, seniors think of 
loyalties only in terms of those to 
a company or to a boss. The es- 
sential loyalty is that one which 
flows down the management line 
the loyalty of the boss to the man 
under him. General Ridgway re- 
cently said, “Loyalty which comes 
from the top down is just as vital 
as the loyalty that comes from the 
bottom up.” I think it is more 
vital. The man to whom a fine 
person cannot be loyal should be 
removed. When men have seen the 
evidence of loyalty to them, they 
will give their all-out best to the 
cause. 

Probably the greatest stimulant 
of all comes from the feeling of 
being placed for your whole life 
work; that you have enlisted for 
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whatever period of work lies ahead 
of you, until the grim reaper or 
retirement steps in. Our task is to 
create such a desire in executives 
and potential executives. That 
means giving them the maximum 
possible of the things we would 
want if we were in their place. 
It is actually just as simple as 
that. 

More men than any of us realize 


have the feeling (it may be un- 
conscious) that they can contribute 
to life—make life better for others. 
The peak is reached when the in- 
dividual has a deep conviction that 
his company’s moral and social in- 
fluence extends beyond its corpo- 
rate activities and that, by reason 
of this, his job offers him an op- 
portunity to make the world just 
a little bit better for other people. 














Ss] 
Edison IS LOOKING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The kind you'd like to have 
working with you 











Utility Offers Job Opportunities 


VERYBODY is a “recruiting 

officer” at Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. 
Through an article in its publica- 
tion, “Around the System,” Con 
Edison makes a bid for employees’ 
help in filling jobs at the utility. 
An attractive insert which can be 
detached and used as an introduc- 
tion card by employees’ friends or 
relatives was provided. 

Copy on the card asks, “Do you 
know a young high-school gradu- 
ate with vocational, commercial, 
or technical education, who is look- 
ing for a good place to work? 
Send her (or him) to Con Edison.” 


Then some of the job opportunities 
are listed: Young men and women 
can work as messengers and junior 
testers. Other jobs for girls, age 
17 to 21, are typing and filing. 
Young men, age 17 to 22, are 
needed as junior draftsmen, junior 
technicians, and _ outside plant 
helpers. 

Anyone who is recommended 
will get special consideration and 
the employee will be told how his 
applicant comes out. Further in- 
formation on the card are the 
addresses of the placement depart- 
ments for men and women and 
the interview hours. Employees are 
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urged to ask for as many cards 
as they need. 

To give employees some ammu- 
nition, Con Edison published a 
question-and-answer type of article 
in the front of the company maga- 
zine. Pictures showed young people 
who had been hired within the past 
4 years at work in beginning and 
more advanced jobs. Captions told 
how these people came to work 
for the utility—through ads, rela- 
tives, or friends. 

Based on an interview with 
Dwight Sargent, personnel direc- 
tor, over Station WNYE in a series 
of broadcasts called, ‘Mapping 
Your Future,” the story started 
with a leading question, ‘“‘What is 
a utility?’”’ Following queries, made 
by Miss Grace Brennan, adminis- 
trative director of New York City’s 
education department, narrowed 
the subject down to Con Edison 
and what it does for the people of 
New York. 

Mr. Sargent told how large the 
company is, how many jobs there 
are for young people, the kinds of 
employment open to high-school 
graduates, and the advantages en- 
joyed by people working there. 
Among the latter are security of 
employment because its services 
are needed in good times or bad, 
good wage scale, promotions from 
within, and enough variety of 
work to suit anyone’s talents. The 
personnel director answered the 
next question just as thoroughly. 
It was: “Are there any disadvan- 
tages in working for a utility?” 

Con Edison stressed the fact 
that a utility must give 24-hour-a- 
day service, which means that men 
must work rotating shifts and that 
someone must be on the job nights, 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
Mr. Sargent pointed out that 
premium pay for working unusual 
hours offsets this disadvantage. 

Final question put to the per- 
sonnel director concerned the 
qualities the company looked for 
in boys and girls. Character, native 
learning ability, honesty, coopera- 
tive spirit, willingness to take on 
responsibility, and dependability 
headed the list. 

Summing up, Mr. Sargent re- 
plied, ‘We want people who will 
really work for promotion and who 
will be dissatisfied if they don’t 
get it. And, last, we want people 
who think for themselves—who 
examine every idea and situation 
and reason out their own answers, 
both on the job and in their own 
lives.” 

With such a well-planned re- 
cruiting drive, Con Edison should 
find the type of people it wants. 
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Only hatfdone sages 


yet my whole days 
gone! 


That’s how it is when your typists 
have to use ordinary business forms. 
They work hard, sure, but waste 
half their time inserting carbons, 
aligning copies, recopying .. . 

doing things they shouldn't! 


UARCO 
Multi-Linkt Forms 


give you back this wasted time! 


They come ready to write. Carbons 
pre-set. Copies in right order. All 
aligned. Your girls just type—form 
after form from packs of 500 that 
feed themselves into the typewriters. 

Easy handling is another help: form 
units detach from the pack into con- 
venient E-Z-Out sets; carbons in place 
for later entries if needed. One quick 
motion deleaves them. Distribution 
is fast with copies for all, by color. 

Let Uarco Multi-Linkt Forms turn 
your half girls into one hundred per 
cent producers! A few minutes with a 
Uarco Representative will show you 
how they can. Call him. There's no 
obligation, at all. 


” 


> 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 


Business Forms 


Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; Oakland; 
Deep River, Connecticut; Watseka, Illinois 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 


A Send for these time and money saving forms 


UARCO Incorporated ‘ 
Room 1621, 141 West Jackson Blvd. | 
Chicago 4, Hlinots 


Please send me, without charge, samples of 
UARCO Multi-Linkt Forms 


Name 


iddress 


Company l 


State 


eae EO SS 
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Stock Boy to President 


(Continued from page 15) 


ciety in Chicago, area chairman of 
Boy Scouts Finance Drive (cover- 
ing about two-thirds of Chicago 
and all of suburban Cicero), 
finance chairman of the University 
of Chicago Alumni Foundation for 
suburban Berwyn (where he 
lives). During World War II, he 
was a member of the draft board’s 
advisory panel and, in addition, 
served on several OPA panels. He 
is also a very active member of 
the school board in Berwyn. 

With many demands on his time, 
the Burton-Dixie president has 
been forced to turn down some 
requests from the outside. As he 
said, ‘When an executive goes out 
and does a good job on a com- 
munity project, he is sure to be 
given another one by somebody 
else.”” His answer to this problem 
is to take charge of an activity 
1 or 2 years and then ask that he 
be skipped for that particular 
project the next time around. In 
this way, he is not saddled with 
several responsible activities dur- 
ing the same year. 

Now that we have seen what 
little effect the long educational 
grind had on limiting John Sev- 
cik’s community functions, how 
did all the schooling help him in 
his work at Burton-Dixie? It is 
easy to surmise that the school- 
book activities were partly respon- 
sible for his spectacular rise from 
stock boy to president, but there 
is much more to the story. 

Law training developed analyti- 
cal thinking, necessary for any 
successful executive. Quick deci- 


sions must be made often, and the - 


man who makes them should be 
able to analyze the situation in a 
hurry, decide exactly what should 
be done, and then do it. 

Mr. Sevcik learned to rip into 
the core of a problem and use 
simple words and illustrations to 
spotlight the issue. For example, 
during World War II, he and the 
other bedding manufacturers on 
the OPA panel met with Govern- 
ment representatives in Washing- 
ton to discuss price regulations. 
The Government representatives 
thought the bedding manufac- 
turers were getting a fair profit 
on their goods. 

John Sevcik brought the discus- 
sion to a head with an illustration. 
He said, “Suppose my inventory is 
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a $5 pair of shoes. I hope to sell 
them at $10 and make $5 profit.” 
Everybody at the meeting agreed 
that such a profit would be fine, 
and there should be no objection. 
He continued: “Suppose I now 
replace my inventory and I find 
that the same shoes now cost me 
$7.50. Now, what is my profit, 
$5.00 or $2.50? Since I must still 
sell at $10.00 on a higher cost, my 
normal profit has been reduced.” 
The Government officials sagely 
concurred that the profit would be 
only $2.50 instead of the original 
$5.00. With that simple admission, 
Mr. Sevcik won his point. 

He told the Government men 
that there were no controls on the 
cotton waste from spinning mills, 
although bedding manufacturers 
used the by-product in their plants. 
Since there were no _ controls, 
prices had gone up on the raw 
materials, but Burton-Dixie and 
other manufacturers were required 
to stick to their old ceilings when 
selling their finished products. 

The Government men knew 
nothing about the cotton by- 
product—much less that there 
were no controls on it. The by- 
product eventually had a ceiling, 
and everybody was happy. 

Mr. Sevcik’s schoolbook knowl- 
edge has helped him immeasur- 
ably, but on one occasion it caused 
some dismay among a group of 
people. While poring over his text- 
books one evening, he noticed 
reference to a case between the 
Federal Trade Commission and a 
company that Burton-Dixie had 
bought out several years before. 
Mr. Sevcik made a note of the 
reference with the intention of 
looking it up the next time he was 
in DePaul’s law library. He finally 
got to the library and studied the 
8-page decision of the case. 

Some time later he and other 
bedding manufacturers met with 
Government representatives on a 
routine acceptance of price orders 
and controls. The bedding men 
were expected merely to scan the 
provisions and sign their names. 

Mr. Sevcik came across a pro- 
vision he knew was illegal because 
of information gleaned from the 
case he had recently found in the 
law library. He refused to support 
the price order which carried this 
provision, and the meeting of the 


industry and Government was ad- 
journed. The price order had been 
inserted in the Federal Register. 
Before any change could be made, 
the Government officials had to 
appear before the Federal Investi- 
gating Committee. Eventually, the 
matter was disposed of. 

When it was all over, one of the 
Government officials suggested that 
Mr. Sevcik accept a job in Wash- 
ington, because “his legal training, 
business experience, and study of 
economics could be used to good 
advantage there.’ Mr. Sevcik feels 
that management serves its coun- 
try well when it conducts a profit- 
able business which brings social 
good to a community. 

He believes that management’s 
confidence to continue to do a 
better job in the future will stem 
from its ability to project itself 
into the shoes of its employees and 
then, looking at the problem from 
the other side of the fence, seek 
a common ground. His own experi- 
ences have convinced him that 
during management-labor discus- 
sions this projection avoids many 
hours of haggling and, in the 
minds of most employees, this 
develops respect and confidence. 
Only then can management expect 
to explain to labor the economics 
of a business. 

The ability to make decisions in 
a hurry—just as in the above case 
with the Government officials—has 
been partly responsible for John 
Sevcik’s position today. Once he 
has made his decision, there is not 
much chance that it will be 
changed. 

Mr. Sevcik is not the type that 
prefers to sit back and listen to 
other men express their opinions 
without voicing his own. There 
was one time, however, when he 
sat through a labor forum panel 
meeting and scarcely made a 
sound. The prominent executives 
present, in most part, were of the 
opinion that employees had to be 
educated before there could be 
closer cooperation between labor 
and management. In spite of his 
deep-rooted beliefs on labor-man- 
agement relations, Mr. Sevcik had 
little to say that day, because he 
had laryngitis and could not speak 
above a whisper! 

The educational programs dis- 
cussed were those usually held on 
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company time, and an employee 
had to attend. Mr. Sevcik has 
definite ideas about employee edu- 
cation, believing that it will not 
be accepted unless the company 
first gets the complete confidence 
of its employees. 

Mr. Sevcik’s thinking in his in- 
dustry has not always been so to 
speak, ‘down the party line.” With 
rubber being used more and more 
in bedding and upholstering, the 
subject is much discussed. In the 
beginning some members of the 
industry were not too happy about 
rubber’s inroads. Mr. Sevcik’s 
opinion was that “If rubber means 
progress, then I'm for it.” Burton- 
Dixie includes as much rubber in 
its products as the public wants. 

Another thing that Mr. Sevcik 
has learned is that a business is 
successful only if it remembers 
that customers, suppliers, and 
prospects are human beings. “‘Al- 
ways put yourself in the other 
man’s shoes, to understand the 
reason for his opinion, and you 
will find your company’s relation- 
ship much more successful and 
pleasant.” 

To illustrate what he meant, 
Mr. Sevcik told of an _ incident 
during World War II, when he was 
in charge of the company’s sales 
floor at Chicago’s Furniture Mart. 
With materials hard to _ get, 
Mr. Sevcik and other Burton-Dixie 
salesmen could not afford to add 
any new customers to their ac- 
counts. The easy way out would 
have been to tell visitors, “Sorry, 
we can’t help you.” 

But that is not what happened. 
Every person who showed an in- 
terest in Burton-Dixie products 
was asked to inspect the goods on 
display. It was explained, of 
course, that the company could 
not take on any new customers, 
since old customers could not be 
adequately supplied. Many people 
accepted the invitation and were 
shown over the entire sales floor 
even though the salesman knew he 
could not make a sale. 

Such a healthy sales practice 
paid off. Recently, Mr. Sevcik was 
talking to a man on the sales floor 
when he recognized a_ familiar 
face. Unable to get away from the 
first man until some time had 
elapsed, Mr. Sevcik apologized for 
the delay. The second man was a 
retail furniture dealer from Texas. 

The Texan said the apology was 
unnecessary; he had never forgot- 
ten the treatment Burton-Dixie 
had given him during World 
War II even though there was 
nothing to sell. He said, “I would 
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"hat new payroll method 


saves them thousands 
of dollars!" 
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The girls should know. No more over 
time in this Payroll Dept 

Instead of having clerks turn out repe 
titious payroll figures week after week 
it's now done for the firm by the 
Recording and Statistical Corp. on spe 
cial high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
tabulating machines. 

These automatic marvels whizz through 
the work in a fraction of the time it 


would take any competent office force 


Firms find that this method 


saves them many a headache, but helps 


not only 


save thousands of dollars, too! 


Send for FREE brochure now! 
Get the complete facts now. Get rid of 
those payroll headaches once and for 


all, Inquire about other tabulation serv 


ices, too. Let us tabulate your sales 


orders, prices, costs, inventories and 


other statistics. Why not call or write 


now? 


"* RECORDING & STATISTICAL iar 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL - TORONTO 


: 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
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sit here for 4 hours to give you 
my business, if that would be 
necessary.” 

In putting himself in the other 
man’s shoes, Mr. Sevcik believes 
he has some of the answers to 
most employees’ problems. The 
most important thing in a worker's 
mind has been security. Burton- 
Dixie provides employment secur- 
ity by operating with a small staff. 
Employees are asked to work 
longer hours during peak periods, 
so that no lay-offs will be neces- 
sary if and when seasonal lulls 
occur. Burton-Dixie is penalized 
with overtime pay when peaks 
occur, but it would be more ex- 
pensive to hire and fire as needed. 

Too, Burton-Dixie has a di- 
versified operation and it transfers 
employees from one job to another, 
as the season requires in the vari- 
ous divisions. For this reason, 
there is less likelihood that work- 
ers will have to be laid off during 
the year. At the same time, em- 
ployees have a chance to vary their 
jobs somewhat, thus reducing the 
monotony of handling the same 
operation day after day. Burton- 
Dixie can add employees to the 
upholstery departments when auto 
makers are producing at their 
capacity, and then when that stock 
is complete, the company can con- 
centrate on mattresses and other 
bedding when a seasonal rush is 
soon expected in that industry. 
Such flexibility is convenient for 
both the company and employees. 

Workers are also concerned 
about what would happen to them 
if they got sick, and what would 
happen to their families and sav- 
ings. The company has a noncon- 
tributory welfare program which 
provides hospitalization, surgical 
and accident benefits, life insur- 
ance, and weekly benefits, which 
are paid to the worker's family if 
the head of the family is in the 
hospital. 

Mr. Sevcik believes that relations 
between Burton-Dixie management 
and its 3,000 employees in plants 
and warehouses throughout the 
country are excellent, and his cur- 
rent plan is to achieve the same 
harmony between the company and 
its dealers and customers. He be- 
lieves that in the field of public 
relations, the company must in- 
clude employees, stockholders, cus- 
tomers, sources of supply, and the 
community. 

Results of the young president’s 
over-all program are shaping up 
rapidly. Sales in 1950, for example, 
were $20.5 million, a sizable jump 
from the previous year's figures 
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of almost $16 million. Total sales 
for this year might run to $25 
million or more, depending on the 
raw material situation. All these 
figures, incidentally, are shown in 
Burton-Dixie’s annual reports 
which Mr. Sevcik writes. He dis- 
carded the drab, figure-ridden 
booklets formerly used, and his 
first report (1949) won a merit 
award from Financial Age. 
Although it does not seem that 
there would be much time left in 


comes he_ recalls the words, 
“Though he stumbles in a full 
career, yet rashness is a better 
fault than fear.”” Apparently, the 
urge to compete or to do a better 
job was present a long time ago. 
His high-school classmates, when 
asked to pick some saying which 
would reflect each student’s char- 
acter, selected for John Sevcik a 
sentence which still applies to him, 
“He loves to hear of worthy foes.” 

The future of Burton-Dixie looks 


promising and Mr. Sevcik’s en- 
thusiasm, drive, and capacity to 
do bigger and better things will 
help to make it so. 


John Sevcik’s schedule, he under- 
takes every assignment with en- 
thusiasm and a desire to do a 
better job. When a tough problem 


TWO NEW PRODUCTS to 
paper gathering: 


WITH the announcement of two 
new developments—the Table- 
Top Collator and the Finger-Tip 
Gathering Trays, there is now 
a Thomas Collator for you— 
whatever the extent of your 
gathering problem. 

TABLE-TOP THOMAS COLLATOR 
This new portable, hand-oper- 
ated collator can save the aver- 
age office time, space and 
fatigue comparable with the 
Thomas floor models designed 
for larger production problems. 
It affords the same ease of op- 
eration and the same visible 
check for accuracy. 


Now, more than ever, our 
representative in your area can 
bring you the help of a “‘Spe- 
cialist in Paper Gathering”. 
Mail the coupon for the com- 
plete story. No obligation, of 
course. 


y ingiseostoncihens=tap meth arabeantignnage tee iiageigeeaiaendntemiaeataaiaiaiteataiataain 
Thomas Collators--30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Send me information, no obligation of course, on 

The new Table-Top Thomas Collator. 

The new Finger-Tip Thomas Gathering Trays. 

The standard Thomas Floor Models. 

Send me your Collating Work Sheet “A” on which | con 

analyze our paper gathering work 
Company Your Name 
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Where Are Tomorrow's Leaders? 


(Continued from page 11) 


in today's politico-economic cli- 
mate that is cooling the ardor of 
many a junior executive of great 
potentialities (while raising the 
temperatures of senior ones): The 
continuing and growing tendency 
of Government-blessed boards, 
bureaus, and busybodies to want to 
dictate the operation of the Ameri- 
can business system—trying to 


make it conform to ostensibly 
noble but unworkable patterns for 
sociological progress. 

These two factors are seriously 
limiting the extent to which per- 
sons of real leadership caliber can 
be induced to plunge in with all 
their talents and the full tide of 
their energies. And these are 
talents and energies that America 


help you with your 
problem... 


FINGER-TIP GATHERING TRAYS 
Set up quickly on desk or table 
top, these new Thomas Gathering 
Trays afford great saving of 
both time and space in 
assembling or gathering pages. 
Packaged in sets of six, they 
nest compactly for storage. 


STANDARD THOMAS COLLATORS 
The famous “work horse” of 
thousands of offices, the Thomas 
Collator is offered in five models 
—to handle your gathering 
problem, whatever the size of it! 
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30 Church Street, New York 7 
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needs, in full measure, if it is to 
keep going forward at the pace the 
world has come to expect of it! 

Many a company that is getting 
along all right now is, like ovr 
own, one that got its start 20, 30, 
or 40 years ago, and was able to 
take root and grow in a healthful 
economic climate. 

But in the last few years the 
rewards for a winning perform- 
ance have been whittled down so 
drastically that the typical Ameri- 
can urge to excel, to create a new 
business, to build a real career, 
has been seriously weakened. 

The ambition to become a great 
success has always attracted 
enough men to give us a growing 
private economy. Congress cannot 
listen any longer to those who do 
not want our economy to remain 
private. 

The legitimate fulfillment of 
ambition in the individual has 
brought vast material growth to 
our country. With it has come the 
humanitarianism that has _ led 
classes of our people to support, as 
no other country in the world has 
done, great programs of domestic 
and foreign aid. What Congress is 
permitting is the eventual destruc- 
tion of those programs. 

Some doubts as to the serious- 
ness and extent of our present 
emergency must be resolved in 
favor of the future of this country. 
We cannot afford to continue down 
the road of killing money-making 
ambition and ability. It is time 
we again made it worth while to 
be a winner in America. 





IBM Employees 
Win $121,028 


IVING up to the company motto, 

“Think,” employees of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion last year turned in 41,617 sug- 
gestions for improving service to 
customers, advancing product de- 
sign, and increasing production. To 
make thinking worth while, IBM 
rewarded 5,971 employees whose 
ideas were accepted, with a total of 
$121,028. 
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( like the furniture company that cut out 
typing production orders 


When time is short, you have to get right 
down to business. 

That’s what a mid-west furniture company 
did. They checked over their old system of 
typing production orders from salesmen’s 
copies and decided that a lot of routine detail 
could be skipped to get orders moving faster, 
with less work and fewer errors. 

They found the short-cut they wanted by 
incorporating a COLITHO “‘one-write” system 
into salesmen’s order books. These books 
are made up of three-part forms with a 
Co.ttHo offset master plate as the second 
sheet under a CouitHo carbon. 

When the salesman writes an order he 
makes a customer copy, his own file copy 
and fills in the Cotrrno plate—all at the one 
writing 

Then he mails the plate—get this—he 
actually folds and mails the Cotituo plate 
to the home office 


Credit information is added, then all the 
necessary production coptes are run off on 
an offset duplicator—right from the CoLitHo 
plate the simian mailed in—no retyping 
no lost time—no transcription errors In 
spite of folding or mailing, Cotrruo plates 
print clean and sharp. That’s the kind of 
plate they are—good for long runs, too, and 
you can file them for future use. 

This short-cut to operating efficiency and 
economy is one of thousands of applications 
that businessmen have found for CotrrHo 
plates. They provide the same work and time 
saving advantages in billing and purchasing 
systems, factory engineering and « hange or- 
ders and a multitude of other uses. 

Why don’t you look for extra 
coy profit dollars in our file of Courrno 
“one-write’’ forms. We'll gladly send 

typi al examples on request. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG, CO., Inc, 
Main Office & Factory 

180-7 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1., New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 

Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 
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OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


1 “‘one-write”’ system 
that expedites your paper work, 





Cotumpia Rinpon & Carson Merc. Co., Inc., 
180-7 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y. 


Please send me samples of COLITHO MASTERS. 


Name 





Company 





Address _ 





City 4 — . . —— ————lllr 


Make of Duplicator __ 


Plate Size 


___ Mode! 


Clamp Style 














YC I / accomplish more with the right approach! Expense 


Accounts 


(Continued from page 19 


bridge tolls, overnight garage 
away from home, or parking 
away from home are added to ex- 
pense accounts separately. 

Policies varied more sharply on 
valet services than on any other 
point. Nine of the companies al- 
low pressing bills, three allow for 
shoeshines, one each permit valet 
service and haircut charges. If a 
man is away from home longer 
than a week, three companies al- 
low laundry bills, and two pay 
valet charges. 

One firm allows cleaning, press- 
ing, and laundry bills once a week; 
another allows such expenditures 
if they are beyond the usua! needs 
the salesman would have at home. 
Mars handles these items by pro- 
viding a miscellaneous account of 
$10 for a 5-day week. 

Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., 
allows cleaning and pressing bills, 
and takes into consideration rainy 
weather, which causes more fre- 
quent pressing bills. “Naturally, we 
expect our salesmen to look their 
best at all times and to use good 
judgment in this matter.” 

Phone calls and taxis are fully 
allowed by 36 of the 39 companies 
answering the survey. Two others 
specified “for business only.”’ Mars 
added that most telephone charges 
emanating from the men are re- 
versed or on a collect basis. 





Top Men Learn 
To Read Faster 


OTOROLA, INC., 


is the first 
large Chicago manufacturer 
to start a program of in-plant 
training to improve the reading 
speed and comprehension of a 
group of its top executives, the 
Foundation for Better Reading, 
Chicago, announced recently. 

The 20-hour course of instruc- 
tion is being given to the Motorola 
executives three times a week from 
5 to 6 p.m. The “class room” is 
set up in the executive offices of 
the plant, and an instructor from 
the Foundation brings a battery 
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of reading accelerators, tachisto- 
scopes, and test material for use 
by the group. No outside prepara- 
tion or assignments are required. 

The average reading rate of the 
group, determined by surveys prior 
to the start of the course, was 251 
words per minute, with the fastest 
individual reading 394 words per 
minute and the slowest reading 174 
words per minute. The group aver- 
age was on the reading level of 
the average college graduate, ac- 
cording to statistical studies. 

On past experience, the Founda- 
tion believes the Motorola men will 
show a group improvement of 
150 per cent. In a study of 100 
business and professional people 
who recently completed the course 
at the Foundation’s South Bend, 
Ind., center, the average reading 
speed was increased from 260 
words a minute to 653, an average 
increase of 151 per cent. 

Average “comprehension score” 
was increased from 79 to 84 per 
cent. Twenty per cent tripled or 
quadrupled their speed, while 72 
per cent doubled their rate. 





Workers’ Wives 
Get Brooches 


IVES of men who have 

worked 25 years or more 
with Armco Steel Corporation re- 
ceived a pleasant surprise recently. 
Their husbands’ company pre- 
sented each of them with a hand- 
some gold brooch. 

The brooches, especially created 
for Armco veterans’ wives, were 
in appreciation of their helpfulness 
to the company, according to a 
letter from W. W. Sebald, presi- 
dent, which was sent with each 
brooch. 

“We believe that behind every 
good man there is the helping 
hand of a good woman,” Mr. Se- 
bald said. “She is the balance 
wheel that keeps her husband on 
the right road. If it were not for 
their wives, many Armco men 
would never have become 25-year 
veterans. Your Armco pin is our 
way of saying ‘thank you sincerely 
for all your interest and help in 
the past.’” 

The brooches were sent to 2,317 
women, including the widows of 
men who had worked at least 25 
years with Armco. 

As other men reach the quarter- 
century mark with Armco, their 
wives, too, will receive the gifts. 
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Got a wait on your mind ? 


MARKING TIME while an overloaded 
office force ferrets out vital figures 
can leave its mark on a man’s entire 


business career. 


Too many Important Persons 
never become Very Important Per- 
sons because they don’t get reports 
early enough to make quick, sound 
decisions. Or because the figures they 
get aren’t complete. Or accurate 

Any mancan work more efficiently 

and so can his whole office force 
when McBee Keysort cards and ma- 
chines are furnishing figures in time 
and in toto. 

Flexible and economical, Keysort 
provides management with running 
controls on every phase of operation 
And because any girl in the office can 
operate the Keysort system without 
special training, your records are 
handled by people who know your 


business. What's more, Keysort’s 
flexibility lets the girls double up on 
rush jobs. There are no specially 
trained machine operators to sit idly 
by betweentimes 

With your present personnel, 
without costly installations, Keysort 
cards and machines supply you with 
accurate and useful management 
controls at less cost than any other 
system. When notched, the precoded 
holes along the edges of each Key- 
sort card make it easy to collect a 
wealth of data ... classify it... sum- 
marize it... file it... find it... use 
it... quickly.and accurately 


That’s why McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied sevenfold in just a few years 


here’s a trained McBee represent- 
ative near you. Ask him to tell you 
frankly whether or not McBee can 
help you. Or write us 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Av 


2 nue, New York 17, N 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Torc 


Y. Offices in principa 
mto 13, Ont., Can 








The LITHOSTRIP WAY 1-2-3! Type, tear off, 
zip out carbons as a unit! 


PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN TRACER LIGHT 


The OLD WAY to produce | set of forms: 
(1) Collate (2) interleave with carbons (3) Jog 
Sheets (4) Insert (5) Align (6) Turn roller (7) Type 
(8) Remove forms (9) Deleave carbons 





REVEALS SAVING with AMERICAN LITHOFOLD 


LIT AOST Al? 


“Planned” Business Forms! 


3 moves instead of 9... proved by the photographer’s 
new art of exposing the paths of motion. . . under 
actual working conditions. 


American LITHOSTRIP Continuous Forms wipe out 
useless time and work in record-keeping .. . eliminate 
six wasteful moves! Distribution and control are 
simplified and speeded. A SINGLE typing produces 
records for all departments. .. fast! 


Get your copy of this new 
brochure showing business 


forms TIME AND MOTION 
a One ae AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CORP. 


500 Bittner Street + St. Lovis 15, Missouri 


Without obligation, SEND ME the revealing TIME AND MOTION 
STUDY showing how we can save important time, work and money 
with LITHOSTRIP “PLANNED” BUSINESS FORMS. 


Reports Show 
Bottlenecks 


Continued from page 3¢ 


happens to various correspondence, 
and any bottleneck in the flow of 
work could be quickly spotted and 
broken with a few changes. 

Office production and flow of 
work are only two of the phases 
at Guarantee Reserve that are con- 
stantly checked for possible im- 
provements. The company’s 100 
employees are also given every 
consideration so that any improve- 
ments they accomplish in their 
work can be compensated accord- 
ingly. Every 6 months a report is 
made out for every employee in the 
company. The supervisor considers 
such factors as knowledge of work, 
quality, quantity, responsibility, 
initiative, relations with others, 
possibility for promotion, and atti- 
tude toward company. Weak and 
strong points are listed, with an 
indication whether the supervisot 
thinks the employee might do bet- 
ter in another job. Then a recom- 
mendation is made. 

If the employee receives a good 
report, she automatically gets a 
raise within her classification. She 
may be promoted or transferred 
to another department. On the 
other hand, an unfavorable report 
might eventually lead to some per- 
sonal problem an employee has, 
such as poor health, problems at 
home, and other troubles that 
could interfere with an employee's 
work. 

Since every job at Guarantee 
Reserve has a minimum and maxi- 
mum wage, an employee can re- 
ceive several raises while doing the 
same general work; but once the 
maximum is reached, she can then 
be transferred to another job with 
more responsibility. For example, 
in the tabulating department there 
are three classes of operators 
first, second, and third. The third- 
class operators, who are mostly 
collators, know one machine and 
the wiring of that machine for 
various jobs. Second-class operat- 
ors are familiar with most of the 
tabulating machines and the basic 
wiring of them. First-class opera- 
tors know all IBM equipment and 
their complicated wiring processes, 
and they can easily switch from 
one machine to another. 

A new employee in the tabulat- 
ing department would start out on 
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one machine until its operation 
was mastered. During the interim, 
the employee would be in line for 
several raises as a_ third-class 
operator. When the maximum 
wage was reached, she could move 
up into the second class, then later 
to the first class. With such an 
arrangement, every employee has 
a definite goal, and there are wage 
incentives all along the way. 

Guarantee Reserve also has a 
suggestion system which offers 
additional incentives for an em- 
ployee to find ways to do a job 
better. 

One other system in use at the 
insurance company is a “termina- 
tion of employment” sheet, which 
often is neglected in many com- 
panies of similar size. The person- 
nel department finds out why the 
employee is leaving, and the em- 
ployee is given a chance to dis- 
agree with the reason as stated by 
the company. The worker's general 
record is also entered, as well as 
a statement indicating whether the 
person is recommended for re- 
employment. 

These ‘“‘termination” records can 
prove invaluable; if personnel 
turnover ever seems _ unusually 
high, the records might indicate 
the source of irritation. 

The latest in office equipment is 
furnished the company’s 100 em- 
ployees. This equipment includes 
electric and manual typewriters, 
new Steel Age desks on the first 
floor, new Corry-Jamestown files, 
and the most modern IBM equip- 
ment for the tabulating depart- 
ment (said to be one of the biggest 
and best-equipped tab departments 
in the area). Recently added to this 
office equipment were some files, 
typewriters, and other items that 
were obtained when Guarantee 
Reserve purchased National Pro- 
tective Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

An interesting part of this pur- 
chase was that National Protective 
had 40 employees before it was 
sold, but Guarantee Reserve was 
able to absorb the additional work 
with only 13 new employees. 

Guarantee Reserve's history goes 
back to 1933 when the company 
was organized at Indianapolis, Ind. 
It was later bought by Ben Jaffe, 
who is president; and J. F. Kutak, 
who is vice president. In 1941 the 
company bought a building at 
Hammond that had _ formerly 
housed a department store, and the 
insurance business was moved 
from Indianapolis. The building 
was modernized, and a new glass 
front was added. 
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“...most chair for the 


&_ money I ever saw!” 


“... best seat 
I ever sat on 


@}betel-m Or st. 064 


TO RAISE: Place foot on circu 
lor rung, release control lever 
ond lift seat to desired height 


TO LOWER: Lift lightly on con- 


trol lever 


That’s the consensus of opinion among employers and 
employes, alike: Cosco ‘‘Finger-Lift’’ Office Chair is a 
better seat—a bigger value! Foam rubber-padded, re 
volving “‘saddle”’ seat raises or lowers—quickly, easily 
and positively—to any height between 16” and 20”... 
backrest adjusts three ways. Durable, washable, vinyl 
plastic upholstery on seat and backrest in green, brown, 
maroon or gray; all-metal frame finished in gray, brown 
or olive green baked-on enamel, or chromium. Life-time 
lubricated, soft rubber casters, with ball bearing swivels. 
Ask for free demonstration at leading office equipment 
dealers. Or write for dealer’s name: Cosco, Dept. AB-7, 
Columbus, Ind. 


Illustrated: Model 16-C, gray enamel finish. Also 16-D, brown 
enamel; 16-G, olive green enamel; 16-B hromium. Retail prices 
about $29.95 to $31.95 (slightly higher in Florida, Texas and 
Western states) 


. ‘ 
Ay fain 
In and out for 
depth of seat 


LJ) 
A. 


: s 


Up and down for 
height of backrest 


L L 
ay Ay 


Tilts freely ¢ 


low’ the bock 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIAWA 


Mokers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs ond Utility Tables 





wick Cure 


for Late Paperwork 


the COPYFLEX 


makes copies 
...In seconds 


Speed your... 
>» Defense Order Copies 
> Customer Invoices 


>» Accounting Reports 


Here's the new machine that’s revolution- 
izing office systems and paperwork. With 
a BW Copyflex you get crisp, ready-to- 
use direct positive copies —in seconds 
It makes errorproof replicas of practi 
invthing that’s typed, written or 


And they average less than 2¢ 


calls 
drawn! 
each, including all costs for an 8%” x 11” 


sheet 


SPEED YOUR OFFICE SYSTEMS. Extra 


copies of your source record can do the 
| 
| 


work of many overlapping forms. Copiés 


of original orders can double as produc- 
‘ 


thon forms shipping ticke ts, invoices, et 


Copies can be color coded in any of 20 


anywhere in your office 
copying machine. Just connect it to an AC outlet. Any 


> Production Orders 


See how compact the BW Copyflex is. You can put it 


It's a complete, self-contained 


one can operate it 


> Price Changes 


color combinations. The possibilities are 
ti ndless 
REDUCE CLERICAL WORK. By 


copying the source record you eliminate 


merely 


all transcribing, retyping and proofread 
ing... Errorproof duplicates of letters 
invoices or reports can be made in a few 
no time 


seconds eee There's no ce lay 


lost in needless pape rwork 

YOU’LL WANT OUR BOOKLET. It describes 
dozens of money saving applic ations. O1 
better vet imazing BW 
Copyflex in operation? In either case, be 


No obli 


why not see the 


sure to send the coupon today 


gation, of course 


*WHAT DO YOU PAY? A recent survey shows it costs, on the 
average, af least 50¢ to type a single, ordinary sized page. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


P= ==== CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. -oO-OeOo™ 


Dept. S-71 100 Reade St. 


Please send me your free booklet A-1078 
| would like to see a Bruning BW machine demonstrated 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Title 


Servicemen Get 
Vacation Pay 


OOD news for employees of the 

Hagan Corporation who leave 
for the Armed Services has been 
announced by D. J. Erikson, 
president. 

Each employee will receive va- 
cation pay equivalent to 1 day’s 
pay for each month worked, up to 
a maximum of 2 weeks’ pay. 

In addition, he will share in the 
annual Christmas bonus as long 
as he remains in the Armed 
Services. 

And, if he and his family were 
members of the firm’s hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical, and medical expense 
benefits plan, the company will 
continue this coverage for him. 

His group life insurance will be 
continued in effect for 1 month 
after he joins the Armed Services. 

The Hagan Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, Hall Laboratories, 
Inc., and Calgon, Inc., have offices 
and a manufacturing plant in 
Pittsburgh, other plants at Orr- 
ville and Riceland, Ohio, and offices 
throughout the country. The an- 
nouncement applies to all em- 
ployees, including 23 already in 
the Armed Services, Mr. Erikson 
said. 





Presidents Aid 
ECA Group 


EMBERS of the Young Presi- 

dents’ Organization have vol- 
unteered to spend 4 weeks in 
European countries to provide 
American know-how for Marshall 
Plan countries. 

The National Management Coun- 
cil is assisting the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in round- 
ing up top talent to work with 
Europeans on technical problems 
such as production, marketing and 
distribution, industrial relations, 
and organization. 

At a meeting in YPO headquar- 
ters, Prince George Hotel, New 
York, 10 young presidents immedi- 
ately volunteered for this new kind 
of foreign service to “preach the 
gospel of individual initiative and 
enterprise.” Countries to which 
“teams” are being sent are Western 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 
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The application of knowledge required to run a business inevitably involves people. 
And the response of these people—all the people in the business, as well as many 
outside—is the real factor, other things being equal, which will determine whether 
business is successful . . . The business of managing people is management's greatest 
problem . . . and greatest challenge.—Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 





Lion Refinery Receives 
Safety Awards 


When in 1949 the men and women 
of Lion Oil Company, El] Dorado, 
Ark., established a new record for 
safety, it was hailed as the crown- 
ing achievement of 27 years of 
safety work. Now comes the report 
of the company’s 1950 safety efforts 

and Lion employees have hung up 
another bigger and better safety 
record 

The highlight of this 1950 safety 
year was the presentation of the 
nation’s highest safety honor by the 
National Safety Council to the Lion 
Refining Division—the Distinguished 
Service to Safety Award. In addition 
to this award, the refinery also re- 
ceived the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s Accident Prevention Award 
and a special plaque from Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc., Chicago 

Permission to fly the flag of safety 
is granted only to those industries 
that attain and maintain a _ con- 
sistently high safety record. Lion's 
refining division last year chalked up 
a record 386 days (1,005,158 man- 
hours) without a disabling injury 
In the over-all safety picture, the 
company ranked second in the na- 
tion among some 46 oil companies 
reporting to the American Petroleum 
Institute in the three major depart- 
ments of refining, marketing, and 
production 

At the safety meeting, when the 
National Safety Council's award was 
presented, Board Chairman T. H 
Barton commended refinery workers 
on their achievement and then pre- 
sented chests of 52-piece lifetime 
silverware to 2 refinery workers who 
had rounded out 20 years of service 
without a lost-time accident, as well 
as to 2 workers in the pipeline de- 
partment, and to 1 worker (a 
woman) of the general service staff 

Each of the 7 Lion workers with 
a 15-year safety record received a 
watch; 27 men with 10-year safety 
records received sterling-silver belt 
buckles; and bronze medallions went 
to 49 employees with 5-year safety 
records 
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A display of the 1950 ‘‘crop"’ of safety trophies won by all divisions of Lion 


Oil Company, including the safety flag presented by the National Safety Council 


Scholarship Service Has 
Plan for Business 


The decision to set up a scholarship 
fund not only raises the problem of 
impartial selection of the best candi- 
dates, but also a little matter of prac- 
tical public relations. For example 
Company A may want to award 
scholarships to children of employees 
and naturally doesn't want to antago- 
nize any of the parents. Company B 
has several top-notch workers worth 
“detached duty” at some school and 
the difficulty is to pick those with the 
most promise. Company C_ under- 
writes a local civic group that gives 
scholarships to needy students, but 
the big question is: How can the 
most deserving be selected? 

Firms faced with these situations 
have turned to publishers of testing 
material for assistance. Science Re- 
search Associates of Chicago, educa- 
tional publisher, not only can supply 
such test material, but also will score 
the tests and return the 
part of a packaged program. TI 


1 
results as 


SRA Scholarship Test battery covers 
four areas. Two of the tests measure 
the contestant’s skill in using the 
English language (with 
writing correctly) uSé ol proper 
words in expressing ideas, and 
knowledge of word meanings. The 
other two involve practical arith- 
metic and ability to think straight 
about what one reads every day 

All materials are provided for the 
tests, which are administered by an 
SRA staff member or a local SRA 
representative. The administrator is 
responsible for the complete testing 
details. Answer sheets are 
centrally by scoring specialists to in- 
sure accuracy and impartial results 
A profile of test scores is prepared 
for each contestant providing a rec- 
ord of the test results together with 
an explanation of the scores. This 
battery of tests is suitable for the 
use of industrial organizations, clubs 
societies, or other groups desiring to 
award scholarships. Contestants like 
objective, with 
no trace of local favoritism injected 
in deciding the winners. It 


about 3 hours to administer the tests 


stress on 


scored 


them because they are 


takes 


19 





Master Board Gives Company Control of Grievances 


Because the 12,000 employees of 
the Philadelphia Transportation 
distributed among 
more than 40 different locations 
throughout the Philadelphia area, it 
was difficult to maintain proper 
control of the operation of the griev- 
ance procedure. To meet this prob- 
lem and to maintain centralized pin- 
point master grievance 
control board was developed last fall 
and centralized in the office of the 
vice president of industrial relations 
W. J. MacReynolds 

The movement and eventual dispo- 
sition of every written grievance filed 
by any one of the 12,000 employees 
is spotted on this board by means 
With the addition 
written 


Company are 


control, a 


of colored pins 
supplementary 
records, the board discloses at a 
glance such information as the fol- 
lowing about every grievance which 
is filed: (1) The time and location 
where the grievance arose; (2) 
whether the grievance is settled or 
unsettled: (3) if settled, at what 
level of the grievance procedure the 
settlement was made; (4) whether 
the settlement involved granting the 
request either completely or  par- 
tially, or whether the request was 
denied; and (5) the subject of the 


ot a few 


grievance 

Each Monday the board is posted 
to reflect the status of grievances 
through the previous Saturday, thus 
giving the actual picture with only 
a few days’ lag. It is especially in- 
teresting to note that the union 
asked the company to construct an 
identical board for them, which, of 
course, the company proceeded to 
do. This second board is kept in the 
union president's office and is posted 
each Monday from information sup- 


plied by the company. In this man- 
ner, both the company and the union 
have identical information on the 
movement and adjustment of men's 
grievances 

The operation of the 
board has proved helpful in speeding 
up the handling of grievances, in 
spotting delays on particular griev- 
ance adjustments, showing up 
trouble spots requiring particular at- 
tention as they develop, and in 
furnishing data $from which 
significant statistics can 
be quickly and easily prepared at 
periodic intervals 

During the first quarter of this 
year, 46 written grievances were filed 
in the entire company as compared 
with a total of 100 grievances filed 
during the first quarter of the pre- 
vious year. This reduction of 54 per 
cent in the number of grievances is 
believed to be due to a whole new 
concept of the grievance problem 
It includes, in addition to the opera- 
tion of the grievance board, the dis- 
tribution of an instruction manual to 
union section officers, to training 
programs on grievance procedure fo1 
first-level supervisors and _ union 
representatives, and several other 
new tools, all of which were inaugu- 
rated the latter part of last year 

Because of the nature of a public 
utility business such as the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Company 
every employee grievance is looked 
upon by management as a serious 
matter—a potential strike threat 
For this reason, as well as a desire 
to see fair treatment accorded to all 
top management, from the president 
of the company on down the line 
takes a close interest in the opera- 
tion of the grievance procedure 


grievance 


basic 
grievance 


Whirlpool Employee Wins $11,000 for Suggestion 


employee of the 
Whirlpool Corporation, manufacturer 
of home laundry equipment, will re- 
ceive $11,000 in the next 12 months 
for showing the company how to 
reduce the production cost of one of 


A 22-year-old 


its products 

James Hembree, Waterviet, Mich 
a sheet-metal repairman, hit the 
jackpot with an idea for an improve- 
ment i design and _ production 
methods on the “toeplate’’ which is 
attached to the bottom of the auto- 
matic washer. The acceptance of 
James 
high for suggestion awards at the 
Edgewater plant. The previous high 
of $4,000 was paid to a worker at 
St. Joseph plant some months ago 

The Whirlpool Suggestion System 
which had its first birthday just a 
few months ago, has already paid 
out more than $22,000 to employees 
for ideas on everything from better 


Hembree's idea sets a new 


production methods to safety 


50 


A 22-year-old Whirlpool employee 
hits jackpot with an $11,000 award 
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C. E. Ebert, president, checks griev- 
ance board with W. J. MacReynolds 


Booklets Help Foremen 
Counsel Employees 


Paper Com- 
consistently 


The Downingtown 
pany, Downingtown, Pa., 
stresses friendly, cooperative 
tionships between foremen and _ its 


rela- 
employees. Foremen are encouraged 
to counsel and advise their men, but 
day-to-day problems often rob them 
of the time necessary to give work- 
ers’ personal problems thorough 
consideration. Furthermore, although 
they would like to discuss such prob- 
lems with employees, they don’t al- 
ways feel competent to do so 

Downingtown’'s personnel manager 
Stanley E. Walters, recently initiated 
a system to provide foremen with 
help in employee counseling, which 
involves the distribution of special 
booklets written by experts in vari- 
ous fields—education, medicine 
child guidance, economics, and so 
forth 

“We feel we are giving the em- 
ployee an authoritative answer,” M1 
Walters explained. “We work it this 
way. An employee has a problem 
the foreman finds out the problem 
comes in and talks to personnel. We 
give him the proper booklet. He in 
turn presents it to the employee 

“We are at present encouraging 
the foremen to read the entire series 
of available booklets so they will 
know what is covered. Some of the 
foremen are working the system to 
perfection. Others are still in the 
reading stage. It is, however, a policy 
of the company carried through this 
education program, and it is only a 
question of time before it will be in 
full swing.” 
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Suggestion Competition 
Produces 1,165 Ideas 


When the Stewart-Warner Corpo- 
ration’s new suggestion award con- 
“Find a Better Way,” ended 
recently, it was found to have pro- 
duced a total of 1,165 suggestions 
6 more than were turned in during 
the last 8'2 months of 1950. In addi- 
tion to producing a flood of sugges- 
from the “regulars” who had 
participated previously, the contest 
attracted a total of 90 persons who 
had never before turned in a sug- 
gestion. Of these, 34 were women 

By far the favorite subject for sug- 
gestions in this was work 
methods improvement which §ac- 
counted for 41 per cent of all the 

turned in. One out of 
per cent, concerned prod- 


test, 


tions 


contest 


Suggestions 


five, o1 


uct design, indicating that employees 
have a high 
and value to the buyer of 
Stewart-Warner produces 
popularity was the subject of 
methods improvement 
12 per cent of the suggestions sub- 
mitted. Tool and equipment improve 
ments 7 ent each 


interest 


Next in 
office 


representi £ 


brought in 7 per 
and working conditions anc 
services another 6 per cent 

During the 3-month drive, draw 
ings were held for $10 in merchan- 
the winners 


empiloyet 


dise awards each month 
having the option of taking the 

chandise or cash awards were 
in addition to and apart 
from any cash award which, in the 
judgment of the 
mittee, the 
addition, special department 
pation merchandise 
awarded each month 


heads shop stewards 


These 
entirely 
Suggestion Con 
suggestion justified Ir 
partic 
prizes were 
to department 


supervisors 


A drawing each month for the lucky winner of a merchandise prize was part of 
the ‘‘Find-a-Better-Way"’ suggestion contest for Stewart-Warner's employees 


Bank Publishes Booklet 


For Its Employees 


“Our Mutual Interests,” a new 
manual prepared for employees of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, is an attractive package of 
banking philosophy and history, ad- 
vice, directions, and information. The 
text is friendly and informal—there 
is none of the stodginess so long 
associated with guides or informative 
booklets prepared for bank em- 
ployees. This friendly attitude is 
typified not only by humorous 
sketches, but is backed up with bits 
of banking philosophy from the writ- 
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Harris 


comment 


ings or verbal comments 
Bank presidents. The one 
which probably explains most clearly 
the philosophy behind the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank is that of 
A. W. Harris 
sentiment ts not 
as a business.” 
An unusual feature of the 
is the type of illustration used for 
the cover and the pages of text. All 
the portraits of individuals and the 
sketches throughout the 
were prepared by what is known as 
the scratch-board technique whereby 
the artist literally scratches the pic 
ture on paperboard. The end 
is a product resembling a woodcut 
The text itself is printed in browr 
on dull finish cream-colored paper 


“Business 


much 


booklet 


manual 


result 


Your Business Prospers 
When Employees 


THIN K 


Morton 


System 


Because the 
Suggestion 
stimulates employees 
to think of better ways 
of doing jobs and re- 
wards them appropri 
ately, it not only pro 
duces a constant flow 
of practical ideas but 
also strengthens em- 
ployee morale. 


OVER 10,000 INSTALLATIONS 


For 24 years, companies and institutions 
in many fields have been increasing em 
ployee loyalty and reducing turn-over with 
the Morton Suggestion System. It has 
everything essential to successful operation 

cabinets, posters, suggestion blanks, reply 
tickets, counseling service, etc. Write today 
for full details! Please state number of em 
ployees and type of business 


THE 


Dept. AB-7 
312 West Burlington Avenue 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: La Grange 8740 


Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib 
uted by the payroll enclosure method is often 


employees 


labeled ‘propaganda 

A Solution to the Problem—To meet the prob 
lem, N.R.B. is establishing 
Centers in plants and commercial establishments 
Through 


Information Rack 
across the country 
this method employees select 
literature on a voluntary basis 
Positive thinking is developed 

The free booklet, How to 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
, explains how you may profit 
il from this successful program 
Send for it today 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


421 N. Dearborn Street Chicago 10, Iilinois 


Phone Pri cy 


Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone" on your 

phone and eavesdroppers canno 

; prevents phone talk 

phone 

r sold 

Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 
marked on phone handle 

idea! gift. Catalog on request 
Hash-A-Phone Corp. 

. 65 Madison Ave.. New York 16 
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“The role of ‘office tools’ is speeding up essential office work that must accompany in- 


creased employment and production, and effecting economies in labor and other pro- 


duction costs when experienced office personnel is scarce as a result of increasing military 


and industrial needs.''—Ray R. Eppert, president, Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute 





Printing Calculator Useful 
In Branch Offices 


AUTOMATIC printed multiplication, 
division, addition, and subtraction are 
features of a new calculating ma- 
chine. The Underwood Sundstrand 
Printing Calculator saves time for 
both large and small businesses, but 
is especially helpful for branch of- 
fice use where the volume does not 
warrant separate adding and calcu- 
lating machines. Some of the tasks 
handled with the machine are com- 
puting payrolls, inventory, interest, 
order extension, markup or mark- 
down, percentages, discounting, and 
statistical calculations by any kind 
of business or service. Underwood 
Corporation, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. ¥ 
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MADE OF 
PLASTIC- 
FLEXIBLE 
HANDLE 


Twin Erasing Shield Prevents 
Carbon from Smudging 


HANDY item for typists is the Allen- 
Quik Twin Erasing Shield. The 
plastic gadget has two shields on a 
flexible handle. Top shield contains 
several different sized openings which 
can be placed over the word or line 
to be erased. Lower shield slips be- 
hind the letterhead and protects the 
carbon copies when the erasure is 
made. Top shield can be pushed out 
of the way so that lower shield can 
serve as a backing shield. Allen and 
Company, 11-15 Vandewater St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Dispenser Feeds Labels 
At Various Speeds 


HAND-labeling operations can be 
geared to production line speed with- 
out expensive equipment costs. With 
the Kum-Kleen Electric Dispenser, 
which feeds pressure-sensitive labels 
at a wide range of speeds, the opera- 
tor’s speed can be increased five 
times. The dispenser can be set at 
any speed from 10 to 150 lineal 
inches of labels per minute. Stop- 
and-go action is controlled by light 
finger or foot pressure. Designed to 
handle labels on conveyor-belt rolls, 
the dispenser is 65% by 7's by 13% 
inches, with a 3-inch label slot 
Finish is gray crackle enamel. Avery 
Adhesive Label Corporation Mon- 
rovia, Calif 


Copyholder Reduces Typing 
Eyestrain and Fatigue 


WITH an improved and_ simpler 
mechanism contained in a new hous- 
ing at the back of the machine, the 
Copy RIGHT Copyholder is almost 
impossible to put out of order. Front 
plate that holds the copy material 
can be tilted forward or backward 
to make reading much easier. The 
copyholding plate moves up or down 
silently. Copywork is held straight 
in front, just above the typewriter 
carriage, where it is easy to see and 
read. The line spacer can be adjusted 
to suit different line depths. Copy 
tight Mfg. Corporation, 53 Park PI 
New York 7, N. Y 
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; ‘ec an idez The se are : zives > same working areé 
L-Shaped Modular Units rechniplan idea. When thes _two ure ment gives the ‘same we rking area 
assembled with various standard sec- as a conventional desk. Movable book 


Save Floor Space tional units, which are interchange- shelves, hidden wastebaskets, and 
able, and with two styles of parti- electrical connections for fluorescent 
LATEST functional units based on tions, literally hundreds of efficient trough lighting, business machines, 
the L-shaped desk to improve effi- space-saving office arrangements are and intercoms are useful features. 
ciency and save floor space make up possible. Patented, interlocking fea- Wood or wood-and-glass partitions 
Techniplan modular office furniture, ture makes it easy to rearrange the can be arranged for complete or 
recently announced by The Globe- setup for new work requirements semi-privacy, have leveling adjust- 
Wernicke Co. The wood desk and Although it occupies 18.3 per ments for uneven floors. Techni- 
center runner form the core of the less floor space, this modular equiy plan equipment offers architects, 
office managers, and designers a 
practical, flexible means of laying 
out space for stenographic, clerical, 
and other units. Donald Deskey 
and Associates, working with G-W’'s 
engineering staff, designed the 
units, which are available in tropic 
mahogany, American walnut, or light 
modern hand-rubbed finish. The 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, 

Ohio 


Functional Wooden Desks 
In Three Finishes 


DESIGNED by Donald Deskey and 
Associates, a new line of functional 
wooden desks was presented at the 
recent National Office Management 
Association exposition in New York 
The line includes the 60-inch double 
pedestal, flat-top executive style 
(pictured); the 60-inch secretarial 
model with typewriter pedestal; and 
the 45-inch single pedestal, flat-top 
style. Like the Techniplan units, 
these desks come in tropic mahog- 
any, American walnut, or light 
modern hand-rubbed finish The 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, 


Ohio 
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Posts Accounts Receivable 
With Statement, Ledger 


AVAILABLE in single or double 
keyboard models, a new accounting 
machine posts accounts receivable 
with original statement and original 
ledger. The double keyboard is de- 
signed for applications where the 
date, folio, and amount must appear 
on both statement and ledger. Other- 
wise, the single keyboard machine 
can be used. Manual operating effort 
has been reduced to a minimum 
Automatic column selection; flexible 
date keyboard; and printing of date, 
folio, and amount in one operation 
are some of its features. There is 
automatic proof on every posting. 
Underwood Sundstrand Composite 
Model C-AR Accounting Machine 
costs $1,875 with the single key- 
board, $1,980 for the double key- 
board. Underwood Corporation, 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Automatic Labeling Possible 
With Fanfold Forms 


ROUTINE application of address 
labels in continuous length fanfold 
strips individually attached to books, 
magazines, samples, parcels of a 
standard size, or to cartons is done 
economically on the Model 86-TO 
“Label-DRI.” Addressed labels are 
cut apart automatically, prior to ap- 
plication by the machine, and are 
attached to the item labeled as it 
comes to the machine on a conveyor 
feed. Labels can be addressed by an 
IBM Tabulator or an Addressograph 
machine with listing attachment, or 
by hand. Pinwheel roll feed and cut- 
off mechanism assure perfect regis- 
try. New Jersey Machine Corpora- 
tion, 16th St. and Willow Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J 
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Handy Desk Sponge in 
Plastic Case 


AUTOMATIC moistening is the main 
feature of a tidy desk sponge. One 
filling lasts a long time because the 
sponge absorbs only enough water to 
keep it moist, from the reservoir 
tank. Case is of smooth Lustrex sty- 
rene plastic in many colors. Retail 
price of the No. 325 Automatic 
Sponge Moistener is 39 cents. Extra 
sponges cost 10 cents each. North- 
eastern Plastics, Inc., 588 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 


Keyholes Punched in Records 
Provide Stock Control 


POSITIVE stock control, with con- 
siderable saving in time, results from 
the use of a simple signaling device 
Records are punched with three key- 
hole slots and are mounted on a bar 
in a desk tray. When the stock bal- 
ance gets down to a minimum, the 
record is offset to the right. This 
position signals the buyer that it’s 
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time to reorder. After the order is 
placed, the record is noted and offset 
to the left. This means goods have 
been ordered but not delivered. When 
the goods are received, the card is 
returned to the center punch. All 
records and guards are held on a bar 
in the Cardineer Desk Tray by their 
keyhole slots. A wide “V” can be 
opened to expose any record without 
removing it. Up to 810 records can 
be housed in one tray. Diebold, In- 
corporated, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Analyze Material Handling 
With Work-Flow Kit 


MATERIAL-HANDLING problems 
can be analyzed quickly by using a 
low-cost planning unit. The unit in- 
cludes tools and planning aids for 
making material handling flow dia- 
grams for manufacturing plants, 
warehouses, and transportation ter- 
minals. Planning board is ruled into 
14-inch squares; 900 scaled templates 
represent workers and equipment; 
colored strips indicate walls, storage 
areas, roadways. <A_ dual-station 
methods engineering ruler, plastic 
marking pencil, and rubber cement 
are included. Triometric Material 
Handling Units are sized for 80- by 
112-foot, 144- by 192-foot, and 192- by 
288-foot maximum floor areas. Prices 
are $10.00, $17.50, and $27.50, re- 
spectively. Triometric, Inc., 711 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 





New Intercom Can Be Answered 
From Across the Room 


THE user of a staff intercom station 
can answer calls from across the 
room, and at the same time a red 
lamp notifies others in the room 
that the line is open and conversa- 
tion can be picked up. Formerly, 
the staff had to be operated manu- 
ally before a reply could be made. 
The device saves time by letting 
people stay at their desks. Finished 
in metalustre bronze, the station is 
6% inches high, 6 inches wide, and 
3% inches deep at the base. Execu- 
tone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Glowing Tape Identifies 


Packages in Dark 


IDEAL for use in black-out areas, 
a new luminescent tape can be seen 
easily from several feet away. Used 
to seal and mark boxes and con- 





tainers, the tape can be put on any 
object that must be readily spotted 
in the dark. A plastisol coating, made 
by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, makes the tape durable and 
the luminescent pigment moisture- 
proof. Century Coating Company, 
Whitestone, Long Island, N. Y 











Worried about 
the fire that smoulders? 


Put it out 
with PENDAFLEX folders! 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 


cc 
FOLDERS HANG 


CUTS FILING 
ON FRAME 


costs 


20% 


FRAME OR MORE! 
FITS IN 


FILE DRAWER 


INSTANT REFERENCE 
TO EVERY FOLDER! 





OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 











SHRED ALL’ 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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msiness TIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 





711. YOUR DAYLIGHT-SAVING 
TIMECARD. Repeating its “best 
seller” aid to businessmen (20,000 
requests in 1950), F. H. McGraw and 
Company is again offering a vest- 
pocket card that tells which major 
cities are on daylight time and which 
are on standard time. States that 
Stay on standard time generally, and 
those that observe daylight time are 
listed on the back. Canadian cities 
on daylight time are included. A 
covering folder adds a few facts 
about daylight-saving time, as well 
as a time zone map of the United 
States. 
> * * 

712. INVENTORY AND MATERIAL 
ACCOUNTING. <A_ new booklet 
shows how the IBM principle can be 
applied to this phase of modern busi- 
ness. With the IBM method, pricing, 
calculations, determination of stock 
balances, and the preparation of ac- 
counting reports are flexible, auto- 
matic machine operations. Besides 
quantity controls, comprehensive 
analyses and reports can be provided 
for management. Write IBM Corpo- 
ration for your copy 


> * . 
713. SURVIVAL QUALITIES OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. Commer- 


cial and industrial failure trends 
throughout the country have been 


analyzed by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 


The study brings out the fact that 
business failures are human failures 
—in judgment, decision, personality, 
ability, and know-how. An analysis 
of the 9,162 failures in 1950 shows 
that 96 per cent of them were di- 
rectly traceable to the individual 
who owned the business, and that 
the first 5 years are the hardest 
Charts and graphs highlight the main 
points. Dun will be glad to send you 
a copy. 
> - * 

714. R. C. ALLEN BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE. Anybody can operate the 
R. C. Allen Desk Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, according to a bright pam- 
phlet. Pictures and copy show how 
easy it is to do one-operation post- 
ing with the commercial, payroll, or 
bank model of the machine. Drop a 
line to R. C. Allen Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., for the details 


715. HOW TO STRENGTHEN EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS. It’s done 
with information rack centers for 
quick, convenient distribution of 
news and announcements or helpful 
literature for employees. The Na- 
tional Research Bureau, with your 
cooperation, distributes special re- 
ports, books and pamphlets, speeches, 
production ideas, labor views, man- 
agement views, taxes and spending, 
through Employee Information Rack 
Centers. Informed employees have 
better morale than those who are 
kept in the dark. The plan that 
keeps your people posted is described 
in a booklet which shows the variety 
of material provided and tells how 
much the service costs 


. * . 


716. PREVENTIVE MAINTE- 
NANCE IS AN OFFICE PROBLEM, 
TOO. A new system that keeps your 
business machines in good condition 
is described in a leaflet from Rem- 
ington Rand Inc. The two main 
reasons why office preventive mainte- 
nance is needed are: (1) Increased 
paperwork means an_ intensified 
work load for your staff. (2) Equip- 
ment shortages may keep you from 
getting all the machines you need. 
Booklet tells how the plan works and 
what it covers. 


* * 


717. WOOD PRODUCTS. The great- 
est number of inquiries handled by 
our reader service department con- 
cern mail-handling problems. This 
catalog of Corbin wood products pic- 
tures mail and package sorting 
tables, along with work benches, 
storage cabinets, key cabinets, and 
other items made of kiln-dried hard- 
woods. Partitions and cabinets for 
mail rooms are also shown. Drop a 
line to Corbin Cabinet Lock-Wood 
Products Division of American Hard- 
ware Corporation for this booklet 


. ’ 


718. DIVIDENDS FOR MORE 
THAN A DECADE. Companies that 
have paid continuous dividends for 
more than 10 years are listed on 
this “honor roll” compiled by the 
New York Curb Exchange. There 
are 314 common stocks mentioned 
that have paid dividends for from 
10 to 102 consecutive years. Com- 
panies are listed according to the 
number of years dividends have been 
declared, but an index tells readers 
where to find any company they are 
interested in. Get the “Dividend 
Book” from the public relations de- 
partment of the Exchange 


* * * 


719. B & W LIE DETECTOR. Busi- 
nessmen lose more than $600,000,000, 
or more than $1,500,000 a day each 
year through fraud—embezzlement, 
forgery, and so on. Some companies 
have turned to scientific lie detection 
to find the guilty ones. Formerly 
lie detectors cost from $600 to $1,300, 
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but a new kind, called the Electronic 
Psychometer, is easier to operate 
and costs only $210. For information 
contact the Fraud Detection and 
Prevention Bureau. 


* * * 


7110. SHHHHH! THE BEST KEPT 
SECRET IN THE COUNTRY. A 
popular booklet spotlights Govern- 
ment spending and waste, and many 
companies are supplying ccpies to 
their employees. There is not a 
wasted word in the text, which is 
pointed up by cartoons. Few people 
realize these facts: There are 116 
taxes on a man’s suit of clothing. 
The Army took 288 separate steps 
to process an order for buying 
onions. The State Department takes 
35 steps to handle a routine letter. 
Sixty-five Government agencies all 
do statistical work. Sample copies 
cost 25 cents, but discounts are 
offered to companies, associations, 
and clubs for quantity orders. 


* 


Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 


. al * 


711. F. H. McGraw and Company, 
51 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

2. International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, 
mm. Be 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, New York §8, 
N. Y 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, 
Inc., 678 Front Ave., N. W., 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 

5. National Research Bureau, 
Inc., 421 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Il. 

>. Remington Rand Ine. 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
a 

. Corbin Cabinet Lock-Wood 
Products Div., The Ameri- 
can Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn. 

. New York Curb Exchange, 86 
Trinity Pl., New York 6, 
N. Y. 

Fraud Detection and Preven- 
tion Bureau, 2515 W. 82nd 
St., Chicago 29, IIl. 

National Foremen’s Institute, 


Inc., 100 Garfield Ave., New 


London, Conn. (25 cents) 
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Yes this one rotary duplicating press 
will handle a large part of your business 
printing office forms, stationery, envelopes, 
advertising literature at high speed and 


— remarkably low cost. Prints from metal or 


paper offset plates as well as from type, 


DUPLICATING Linotype slugs, electros and rubber plates. And 


it will handle all your office duplicating too 


AND form letters, sales bulletins, announcements 


from low cost paper masters 


PRINTING The Davidson Dual has paid for itself over 


and over again in hundreds of business offices 
Chances are it can do the same for you. Write 


today for details 


GFFSET 


AND ; 
Pe... Davidson Dut 








DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 








1028-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Iilinois 


THE ( Oommerceé 


by Imperial 


Looking for rugged, well-designed office furniture at a modest 
price? Then look no further than your Imperial dealer because the 
Commerce Line is just what you ordered. This sturdy, attractive line 
of office furniture contains many of the time-saving, work-saving 
advantages that you would expect to find only in much more expensive 
desks. Stop in today at your nearest Imperial dealer and ask to 
see the economical Commerce Line. 


Need More Space? 


Imperial's Office Planning Guide 
will help you “find” it. Send 
MEMBER 10c today for the 
complete kit—floor 
plan, cut-outs, dec 


orating advice, etc 














INFLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES—1940-1948. By Lester V. 
Chandler. The inflation cycle that 
took place during World War II is 
traced during its prewar, war, and 
postwar stages. 

The author provides a background 
of the depression that preceded the 
inflationary period, and he lists some 
of the gloomy figures that charac- 
terized that period—such as 13 
million people unemployed in the 
United States in 1933. He then moves 
in to the early part of the war when 
inflation was just starting. Principal 
factors that affected the timing and 
extent of the inflation are discussed, 
including controls over prices, wages, 
and production, as well as foreign 
conditions that influenced demand 
for our exports. 

It is apparent that Mr. Chandler 
has put plenty of research into his 
book, and there are numerous charts 
and drawings to illustrate the text 
The study was made possible by a 
grant from the Merrill Foundation 
for the Advancement of Economic 
Knowledge, given when Mr. Chandler 
was professor of economics at Am- 
herst College. 

Mr. Chandler is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri and has 
a Ph.D. from Yale University. He 
taught at Dartmouth for 2 years 
and at Amherst for 13 years. Since 
the fall of 1950 he has been the 
Gordon S. Rentschler Professor of 
Economics at Princeton University 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 400 pages. 1951 
$6.00 


NEW WAYS TO ETTER MEET- 
INGS. By Bert and Frances Strauss. 
The authors of this book have often 
felt the same way many other people 
do when they get out of a meeting 
where people have wrangled on for 
hours. Mrs. Strauss, in fact, once 
declared she would never go to an- 
other meeting because so much time 
was wasted 

The dissatisfaction 
people had over conferences they 
had attended prompted them to 
assemble material for this book. It 
answers such questions as “What 
makes a group tick?” “How can a 
chairman stop being boss?” ‘What 
can be done with the too-talkative 
people?” and “How can everybody 
agree without being railroaded?” If 
these questions have come to your 
mind while you were involved in a 
meeting, the Strauss’ book should be 
the solution 

Written for the average citizen 
who attends meetings, the book has 


these two 
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a conversational touch that makes 
for easy reading. There is even a 
discussion of various types of nui- 
sances and _ destructive members 
(pigeonholers, talkers, fence-sitters, 
wisecrackers, dominators, blockers), 
and what to do about them. A 
sample meeting is described, with 
new ideas for “keeping on _ the 
subject.” 

The experiences of both authors 
have been drawn upon for the book, 
but a vacation Mr. Strauss spent in 
1947 at the National Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Development at 
Bethel, Maine, was a sort of spring- 
board for the book. The new methods 
he discovered there stimulated his 
enthusiasm, and he began leading 
discussion groups and teaching eve- 
ning courses on how meetings can 
use the abilities of all members. 
About 3 years after the vacation, 
Mrs. Strauss persuaded her husband 
that they should turn out a practi- 
cal book on meetings, and New Ways 
to Better Meetings is the result. The 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. $2.95 


HIGH HORIZONS. By Frank J. 
Taylor. By tracing the development 
of the United Air Lines system for 
the past 25 years, this book gives 
a clear picture of the trials and 
adversities during the early pioneer- 
ing days of aviation. While the 
United story is typical of the spec- 
tacular growth of air transport in 
the United States, it does not at- 
tempt to cover the complete history 
of air transportation 

In 1926, the initial groundwork 
was fashioned for what eventually 
was to become the United Air Lines 
of today. Most of the planes then 
were old Army planes with Liberty 
engines left over from the First 
World War, with all their inherent 
risks. The pilots themselves were 
mainly former Army pilots who flew 
by the seat of their pants. In those 
early days of flight, there were no 
airway weather bureaus, and a pilot 
kept a notebook of the farmers’ 
names along his route, so he could 
phone ahead and find out whether 
the fog or rain was too heavy for 


ee ee eee 


flying. Later planes were specially 
designed to carry the U. S. Mail and 
possibly a passenger or two crammed 
in among the mail bags 

The United Air Lines story is 
traced through the years with very 
interesting and readable annotated 
flash backs into air transport his- 
tory. Pilots no longer fly by the 
seat of their pants but rely on elec- 
tronic beams, radar, and the numer- 
ous instruments that make for a 
degree of safety unheard of 25 years 
ago 

This, however, is not the story of 
the pilots alone. It is the story of air- 
craft designers, the forward-looking 
administrators, the weathermen, and 
the group of entrepreneurs who 
never realized what could not be 
done, but who went ahead and did 
it anyway. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 198 pages. 1951. $4.00 


CAPITAL BUDGETING. By Dr. Joel 
Dean. A practical book discusses top- 
management policy on plant, equip- 
ment, and product development 
Over-all programing of capital sup- 
ply, total capital outlay, and how 
to choose from rival proposals are 
the chief points 

First part of the book concerns the 
general analysis that should under- 
lie sound capital budgeting pro- 
cedures. Chapters discuss the de- 
mand for capital, supply of capital, 
and capital rationing, specific kinds 
of capital expenditures, and measur- 
ing investment proposals. Replace- 
ment and expansion investments are 
also treated. 

The material stems from Dr 
Dean’s experience as a consultant 
Executives at Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, General Electric Company, 
General Motors Corporation, Celotex 
Corporation, Flintkote Company, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, Shell Oil Company, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, and Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) contributed their 
capital budgeting experience to the 
book. Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y 
174 pages. 1951. $5.00. 
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enal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employr 
service (established 41 years). Pr 
of highest 


ized to your personal requ 


ethical standards is 
ements. I 
covered; present position protected 
for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, IN¢ 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo N. ¥ 





Plant Relocation 





IF YOU ARE PLANNING 
increasing your product 
cause of the crisis, wr c 
Gilbert or City Promotic 
Ihnet, for a copy of “A 
trial Survey of Watertown 








Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN? o53 sivcinsre 





on 
| 


Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permitremoval or rearrangemen 

Large openings covered t 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 
t stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 

sible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 

Now filling or omptly 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

) used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
; Ours 


St. 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 655, Exeter, Nebr. 
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ON’T bank too much on business zooming 
this fall just because Federal spending 
will be stepped up now that we have begun a 
new fiscal year. Congress might not appro- 
priate as much as asked for to contain Com- 
munism. Or if it does appropriate those huge 
sums, it does not follow that the money will get 
into circulation this fall. A cease-fire order in 
Korea, a deal with Iran, or any development 
which the business community might consider 
“deflationary” could start prices skidding. 
That is one possibility. Forward buying in fear 
of rising prices has tapered off considerably. 
Industries which have gone too far, too fast, in 
boosting prices—home furnishings, for ex- 
ample—are awakening to the fact that they 
have priced themselves out of their markets. 
Woolen floor coverings are a case in point. 
While price cutting is presently restricted to a 
few lines in a few localities, it might become a 
trend that will cause buyers to take a firmer 
grip on their pocketbooks and decide to wait 
for all prices to “come down.” We say this not 
to be alarmists, but to be realists. For we should 
not forget that the present “prosperity” we 
are having is born of the fact that there is four 
times as much money in circulation as there 
was in 1939. This is not healthy “fat.” Man- 
agement could be facing a period which will 
test its ingenuity and resourcefulness. 


Economic Education 


Walter Z. Cenerazzo, national president of 
the American Watch Workers’ Union, thinks 
management should do a better job of educat- 
ing employees about the economic facts of 
business. When an agitator gets up in a union 
meeting and asks for 30 cents an hour more pay 
“straight across the board,” everybody cheers 
and thinks it is a swell idea. Who couldn’t use 
$12 more a week with steaks selling on the in- 
stallment plan? No one stops to think what 
the company must set aside to buy new ma- 
chinery in order to stay in business. No one 
thinks or cares very much about competition 
or where the money to pay the increase is com- 
ing from. “Take it off the top” or “Raise 
prices” are easy answers. The average em- 
ployee doesn’t know about depreciation and all 
the other “deducts” which make up the dif- 
ference between what it costs to make a prod- 
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uct and the price which the company receives. 
To be sure, the union leaders know; they learn 
about these things at the bargaining table. But 
they also know that if they get up and talk 
about them, they will be branded as company 
stooges and run out of office. So if employees 
are to understand some of the problems which 
go with keeping a company in business, the job 
must be done by management at the plant 
level—preferably by getting the employees to- 
gether in small groups and discussing the prob- 
lems with them. It cannot be done, as so many 
fondly hope, by running an occasional editorial 
in the company’s house organ. Explaining 
your business to your employees is very often 
the key to stabilized employee relations. If you 
do not have such a program, we suggest that 
vou start one before it is too late. 


Are People So Funny? 


There has long been a tradition in business 
that you cannot do business the same in Latin 
America as you do up north. People are sup- 
posed to be different south of the border. But 
in 1950 Sears, Roebuck and Company sold 
$42 million worth of merchandise to Latin 
Americans in stores which are carbon copies 
of Sears’ United States units. For centuries 
Latin-American merchants have insisted that 
merchandise must be marked up 60 to 80 per 
cent so as to give customers a concession and 
still make a handsome profit. Sears price- 
tagged all merchandise and refused to cut the 
price one centavo. Latin-American competitors 
laughed. That might be all right in the United 
States, they said, but Latin-Americans were 
different, they wanted to haggle. But the laugh 
turned to a groan as Sears’ sales began to 
zoom. Even Sears’ advertising and store pro- 
motions, aimed at getting fast turnover with- 
out leftovers, is of the same general type as 
that astute mass merchandising found success- 
ful at home. No, people are not as funny as 
you think. When it comes to motivation, they 
are very much alike. They all like a square deal 
and a good price—and the same price to all. 
That is the lesson Sears taught Latin-Ameri- 
cans. There are a great many U. S. business- 
men who still have to learn the same lesson. 
Methods may vary, but the principles which 
make for success are the same.—J. C. A. 
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interior désigners 
furniture 


carpets and accents 


RECEPTION ROOM OF DIAMOND ALKALI CO., CLEVELAND. HOWARD B. PEARCE, DESIGNER 


THE FIRST IMPRESSION e e e 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR THE PAST 55 YEARS 
WITH A STAFF OF EXPERTS TO HELP 
YOU PUT YOUR BEST FOOT FORWARD 
Because of our large stocks and facilities we can begin work at once, and complete 
without delay any assignment of office designing, modernization and furnishing 


Rorimer-Brooks Inc. 
2232 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 








3,500 sheets au hour.. 


Oue PAIR OF HANDS/ 
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@ Collating — gathering of 
duplicated material, direct 
mail assemblies, checks, busi- 
ness forms — can be done 
faster, at less cost on Evans 
GATHERING RACKS. Collates 
any size — number. Racks 
may be used singly or in pairs. 
Folds to compact, space-sav- 
ing size when not in use. Less 
fatigue — worker may stand 
or sit. Pays for itself quickly 
in time saved. Put the Evans 
GATHERING RACK to work in 
your office without delay. 


Whatever your business, you can probably put one or 
more Evans GATHERING RACKS to profitable use. ONE 
OPERATOR, sitting or standing, easily collates 3,500 
sheets an hour, doing large or small gatherings faster 
and cheaper. Use racks singly or in pairs as needed. 
Each section holds 500 sheets at inclined angle. 


Evaue GATHERING RACKS— & dezed 


TU Model . . . Made in three sizes: 6-12-18 sections. Each 
section holds 500 sheets. Paper rests at 45 degree angle 
for easy gathering. Rack expands to four feet. Two or 
more racks may be used end to end for larger gatherings. 
All aluminum, entire rack collapses for setting aside in 
small space when not in use. 


$11 to $25 


DU Model . . . May be used in sitting or standing position. 
Each section holds 500 sheets at inclined angle. Permits 
operator to collate with both hands. Additional units may 
be used together as needed. Sturdy, all aluminum stand 
supports 6 section rack. Light, easy to handle, steady 
when in use. Sections collapse readily for setting aside 
when not in use. 


See your dealer or write today for important facts—how your office or business can save on collating 


CAMS SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


N. Munford Street 


Richmond 20, Virginia 





